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JANUARY, 1935. 


THE LATER COMIC CHORUS. 


TuE history of Attic comedy after the fifth century is not simple. The comic 
fragments are obscure, because they are fragments: and the ancient interpreters,' 
because they are determined to interpret. But the subject still remains interesting 
and important, especially in so far as it is concerned with Middle Comedy, which 
filled the gap between Aristophanes and Menander. Formally and materially, 
Menander was a modern, while Aristophanes was not: and it was during the fourth 
century that the ground was being prepared for the change. Now one of the most 
noticeable differences between Old and New Comedy was the altered position of the 
chorus; and although the very mixed assortment of facts available makes coherent 
conclusions difficult, I think it worth enquiring how much can be known of the 
chorus after Aristophanes. 

Until almost the end of the fifth century, the expenses of the comic chorus of 
twenty-four members were defrayed by the single Choregus assigned to each com- 
peting poet by the state. As will be seen later, the cost was considerable: and the 
available supply of rich citizens must have dwindled as the Peloponnesian War 
dragged on. It is thus not surprising to discover from Aristotle that the system was 
ultimately recast. The Scholium in which Aristotle’s statement occurs runs :? 


tovtov ’ApurroréAns ore edoge xopnyeiv ta Avovicra Trois Kat 
Kwpwoois* wate iv Tis Kal Tepi Anvaixdy dyava xpovw tarepov 
ov tive Kat wepretAe Kivnoias ras xopnyias’ of kai Urparris ev To 
eis avrov Spdpare oKnvy TOD xopoKTovov Kuivyncior. 


The second half, which deals with the supposed abolition of the Choregia, does not 
concern us at the moment. In the first, the Scholiast makes two inferences of his 
own, which he supports by a quotation probably taken from Aristotle’s Nixa: 
Avovvovaxai.2 One of these inferences is sensible and the other is not. He is 
obviously right in extending Aristotle’s civévo xopnyeiv to the Lenaea as well (v. foot- 
note); but he is just as obviously wrong in concluding that the introduction of a 
Synchovegia meant a reduction in total expenditure upon dramatic festivals (Actas 767 
€xopnyeiro). The Synchoregia may have lightened the burden upon the individual 
Choregus: but its whole purpose was the maintenance of the old standard in the face 
of economic difficulties due to the Peloponnesian War. 

Apart from its intrinsic weight, Aristotle’s statement is confirmed by two 


Sacred Way on the sixth day of the Eleusinia, 
The Scholiast misunderstood this. 


1 The so-called Grammarians, collected in 
Dibner, Schol. Graeca in Arist. cum Prol. Gram- 


maticovum, and Kaibel, Comicorum Graecorum Frg. 
2 Schol. Ar. Frogs 404 ff. The lines in ques- 
tion are: 


“"laxxe piroxopeurd, pe. 
405 od yap xarecxliow éml 
kam’ evredelg Te cavdaNicKor 
kal Td pdxos, Wor’ 
afnulovs walfew re kal xopevev. 


The reference is, of course, not to the Dionysia 
or Lenaea, but to the procession along the 


NO. I., VOL. XXIX. 


3 Aristotle was the author of a Didascaliae and 
a Nixa: Acovvo.caxai. The fact that he talks of a 
Synchoregia at the Dionysia only, when it is 
almost impossible to believe that the new regula- 
tions did not apply to the Lenaea as well, makes 
it extremely likely that the Scholiast took his 
quotation from a work which dealt specifically 
with the Dionysia. The scholium on Birds 
1377, however, shows that the Didascaliae were 
also accessible. 


age 
; 
} 
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2 K. J. MAIDMENT 


inscriptions which can be dated on epigraphical grounds to the end of the fifth 
century. I quote one of them:? 

Mvicapxos Mvnowwtparov 

Ocdripos Acoripov exopyyouv. 
’Apidpov edidacev. 


The Synchoregia is thus clearly historical ; the date of its introduction and its duration 
are more difficult to determine. There were two archons named Callias, the first in 
412 and the second in 406. The éri rovrov tov KadXiov of the Scholium is of no 
help, as it is apparently part of the quotation from Aristotle, the context of which is 
lost. However, Lysias throws a certain amount of light on the problem by refer- 
ences to the cost of Choregiae at different dates.? His information may be summarized 
as follows: 


i. Tragic chorus costs 30 minae in the archonship of Theopompus, i.e. in 410. 
iii Comic chorus costs 16 minae in the archonship of Euclides, i.e. in 402, This 
sum included the dedication of the costumes worn. 
iii. Two tragic choruses together cost 50 minae. The date is the interval between 
the battle of Cnidus and 389. The cost of a single tragic chorus between 
394 and 388 is therefore about 25 munae. 


This is meagre but significant evidence. The tragic chorus of 410 cost roughly 
twice as much as the comic chorus of 402. Now although a tragic chorus performed 
in four plays and a comic in only one, a comic Chovegus had to train and pay twenty- 
four Choreutae, instead of fifteen: and more often than not he had to provide 
extravagant costumes, a problem which did not arise in tragedy.* He did not 
content himself with inferior, and therefore cheaper, singing and dancing, as we know 
that the same Choreutae generally performed in both tragedy and comedy.* Then 
why the startling difference between the outlay of Lysias’ client as tragic Choregus in 
410 and as comic Choregus in 402? Clearly because the reorganization of the 
Choregia took place in 406: so that as Choregus in 402 he had to bear only a part of 
the expense. Two other considerations support this. First, if we assume that the 
Synchoregia was instituted as far back as 412, the tragic chorus of 410 must have cost 
in all about one talent,> an outrageously large sum. Secondly, the same man 
mentions that he paid a further fifty minae for a men’s chorus in 409.° Now 
Demosthenes, speaking in 350, complains of the costliness of a men’s chorus as 
compared with a tragic chorus.” This is sixty years later, it is true; but we know 
that tragic poets were still competing with three plays each as late as 342,° so that 


Mio-ywvos 
AtoreiOns Avodwpov exopyyouv. 


Arcxaoyevns 


17.G. II. 1280. See also: Brinck, IJmscry. ably hired for the occasion at a low rate. Cp. 
Graecae ad Choregiam Pertinentes, and Kéhler, Dittenberger, Sylloge, II. 424. 42 ff. for a later 
Hermes, 11. 23. The unusual joint-inscription is example. 
probably to be explained by the fact that # Aristotle, Pol. 3. 3. 1276b. 


Mnesistratus, Choregus of Dicaeogenes, is the 
father of Mnesarchus, Choregus of Ariphron. 
The second inscription is J.G. II. Suppl. 1280b, 
where the comedy of Aristophanes apparently 
preceded the tragedy of Sophocles. Foucart 
identifies the tragedy with the Oedipus Coloneus, 
produced in 401. Kohler prefers to regard the 
inscription as pre-Euclidean. It then follows 
that the play in question must have been staged 
before Sophocles’ death: it might be the Pihtilo- 
ctetes of 409 (cp. Reisch, P.-W. s.v. Choregia)- 
Other indications lacking, the epigraphical evi- 
dence is indecisive. But see p. 3, note 2. 

2 Lysias, 21. I, 21. 4, 19. 29, 19. 42. 

3 In tragedy conventional costumes were prob- 


5 One talent is, I think, the minimum, If 
Lysias’ client was a Synchoregus in 410, and also 
bore the larger part of the expense, he would 
surely not have omitted to mention it as a fact in 
his favour; and only in that case should we get 
a total of less than a talent. 

6 Lysias, 21. 2. 

7 Dem., 21. 156, where he says: rpaywoots 
Kexopiyynxé obros, éyw a’Anrais dvipdow. 
kal ToUTO Td dvdAwua éxelvns Tis Samdvns mréov 
éori ovdels dyvoet Shrrov. 

8 J.G. II. 973. Astydamas entered his Achilles, 
Athamas, and Antigone. A single Satyric play 
was now put on at the beginning of the competi- 
tion, 
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THE LATER COMIC CHORUS 3 


the relative cost of a tragic chorus and a men’s chorus must have remained about the 
same. The speaker in Lysias says that he spent thirty minae on his tragic chorus 
and fifty on his men’s chorus: and if we assume that these two sums represent the 
total expenditure in each case, we get exactly the proportion which we should have 
expected. If, on the other hand, we assume that the thirty minae represent only half 
of the amount spent on the tragic chorus, the relative cost (sixty mimae as against 
fifty) is impossible to explain. Aristotle’s Callias must therefore be the archon 
of 406.2 

And now, how long did the Synchoregia last? It is clear from the ’A@. IIoA.* that 
it had disappeared by c. 325,‘ as it is there explicitly stated that one Chovegus only 
was allotted to each poet. Capps,® following Kohler,® thinks that there is epi- 
graphical evidence for its survival until the third quarter of the fourth century; but 
that is impossible. His inscription’ was only made to refer to a Synchoregia by a 
mistaken restoration,® and there are no palaeographical reasons for dating it to 
c. 350.° Further, he is flatly contradicted by Demosthenes,!®° who makes it quite 
clear that no Synchovegia was in existence in 355/4, the year of the Leptines, by 
actually hinting at the possibility of introducing a joint-tenure of the Chovegia as a 
cure for the financial difficulties of the moment. We have no evidence to show that 
Demosthenes’ proposal was taken seriously ; and the fact that he does not seize the 
opportunity to quote the earlier Synchovegia as an obvious precedent shows that it 
must have been abolished long enough before to be forgotten, i.e. soon after 400, An 
inscription dateable to 387 strongly supports this theory of an early disappearance: 
it refers to single Choregi.11 And further evidence to the same effect is furnished by 
the third passage of Lysias quoted above.’* There, Aristophanes seems to have 
spent fifty minae on two tragic choruses between the battle of Cnidus and 389; that is 
to say, roughly twenty-five minae in his own name, and twenty-five in his father’s. 
Evidently the Synchoregia had already gone, as the choruses concerned must other- 
wise have cost something like fifty minae apiece ;* the twenty-five minae are, in fact, 


1 I have said nothing of the possibility that ali merrychorus,’ insteadof:‘. . . together [they] 


Chovegiae were reorganized in 412 or 406, as it 
does not directly concern the argument. But it 
is worth pointing out here that the men’s chorus 
of 409 could not possibly have cost 100 minae all 
told ; therefore, if it was ‘synchoregized,’ it must 
have been in 406: and if it was not, the argu- 
ment in the text is unaffected. 

2 Confirming Foucart’s dating of J.G. II. 
Suppl. 1280b, as against Koéhler’s. 

3 56. 3. 

4 Or even earlier. Cp. 7.G. II. Suppl. 971, 
which dates to 329. 

5 A.J.A., X. Cp. Haigh, Attic Theatre, 3rd 
ed., p. 54, note 3, for the same view. 

6 Ath, Mitt. 7. 348. 

7 1.G, II. 1285, which runs: 


novyédwrt xop~ Avovicw o . wore év... 
pvnudovvov 5é vixns SGpov ... 
kbopov, warpl Kiwoogo.. . 
rovde mpbrepos orepaynpbpov ee... 


Kohler restores: (1) more évixwv; (2) Sdpov 
; (3) ; (4) elder’ 

8 See Hermes, LXV, 242 f., No. 268, where 
Wilamowitz shows conclusively that K6hler’s 
restorations are impossible. According to Wila- 
mowitz’s interpretation, line 1 is to be construed: 
‘. .. {he once gained a victory together with a 


gained a victory with a merry chorus,’ as Kohler 
and Capps want to interpret. 

9 The lettering is the only evidence of date, 
Presumably Kohler assigned the inscription to 
c. 350 or later because of the presence of OT, 
instead of simple O, in the first word of line 4. 
The O (for OT) and E (for EI) of the old Attic 
alphabet persisted for some time after the adop- 
tion of the Ionic alphabet in 403. But thisisa 
rule with numerous exceptions. Cp. W. Lar- 
feld, Handbuch, Il. 462-3, and Meisterhans, 
Grammatik der attischen Inschvriften, 20. 21. 

10 Leptines, 23. 

11 7.G.971c. A badly jumbled copy of what 
seems to have been an inscription in three ver- 
tical columns. Two things in connection with 
it seem certain, however. The first is the date 
(archonship of Theodotus): and the second is 
the use of éxop7yec in two places. The Choregi 
mentioned, whether tragic or comic, must have 
been single. 

12 19. 29, 42. De Bonis Aristuphanis. 

13 Or over eight hundred pounds, according 
to present-day monetary values (cp. Haigh, op. 
cit., p. 65). The calculation of modern currency- 
equivalents is very difficult. The figure given 
represents, of course, purchasing-power, not in- 
trinsic worth. 
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on the scale of the thirty minae of 410, and not on the scale of the sixteen minae 
of 402. 

All this confirms the conclusion from Demosthenes. But we can go a little 
further. According to Lysias, Aristophanes acted as Chovegus twice within ‘four or 
five years,’ once for his father, Nicophemus, who was abroad with Conon, and once 
in his own name.! Now Nicophemus made his money as Conon’s lieutenant, start- 
ing with the victory at Cnidus in August, 394. The ‘four or five years’ is the period 
between 394 and Aristophanes’ death in 389. It is clear, I think, that the two 
Choregiae must have fallen towards the beginning and towards the end of this 
interval; if they had been consecutive, the fact would have been so unusual as 
almost certainly to have been mentioned in his favour. Thus the first probably fell 
in 392 or 391, and the second in 390 or 389.2 Only the first concerns us. If 
Aristophanes acted as Choregus in 392 or 391, he must have been appointed in 393 
or 392: and that furnishes a ¢eyminus ante quem for the abolition of the Synchoregia. 
At the same time, it cannot have been abolished very long before 393-2, as the con- 
ditions which led to its introduction must have persisted for some years after the 
Peloponnesian War had come to an end. A date somewhere near 394-3 would suit 
the evidence best: and with that we must rest satisfied.® 

There are good reasons for dating the disappearance of the Synchoregia to 
c. 394-3. Now it is clear from the Didascalsae* that while three comic poets had 
competed, each with a single play, until at least 405, the number of competitors had 
been raised to five by the year 388. It is easy to presume a connection between this 
increase and the abolition of the Synchovegia discussed above; and it is no less easy 
to see that the substitution of the word XOPOY for most of the choral lyrics of the 
Ecclesiazusae and Plutus is related to both. We must now try to determine the 
significance of the three changes and their bearing upon one another. 

It is obvious that the Eccleszazusae (? 392) and the Plutus (388) are structurally 
distinct from the earlier series of Aristophanes’ comedies which ends for us with the 
Frogs, performed in 405. Neither the Plutus nor the Ecclestazusae has a Parabasts, and 
in both plays the usual lyrics are, to a greater or less extent, absent; in their place 
appears the brief heading XOPOY. I shall assume for the moment that XOPOY 
implies a decline in the importance of the chorus as a constituent of comedy without 
enquiring further into the form which that decline took.5 Nowa comparison of these 
two plays with the rest of Aristophanes reveals two important structural differences, 
the first common to both, the second peculiar to the Plutus. The first difference is 
the complete omission of Parabasis and Syzygies,® a significant modification of the 


1 Lys. 19. 29. 

2 Choregi for any given year were designated 
by the Archons concerned when they took office 
in the preceding July. Ar. cannot have been 
appointed Choregus for the festivals of 393, as in 
July 394 he was still a poor man. Cp. Ath. 
Pol. 56. 

3 Haigh, op. cit., p. 54, note 3, quotes this 
passage of Lysias as evidence for the existence 
of the Synchoregia c. 390. But it is quite im- 
possible to get this sense out of the Greek, which 
runs: ... tTpaywdois re dis xopnynoa 


avtod re xal rob marpds. He also tries to 
prove from Isaeus, 5. 36, that the Synchoregia was 
in existence in 389. But the reference there is 
to the Syntrierarchy, a very different thing. 

4 Vide args. of Acharn., Knights, Clouds, Frogs, 
etc., as compared with that of the Plutus. Ath. 
Pol., 56, shows that the number of plays re- 


mained at five until at least the last quarter of 
the fourth century. 

5 It is, I think, universally acknowledged that 
the absence of choral lyrics in the Eccl. and 
Plutus is not to be explained by faulty MS. trans- 
mission, in spite of Clovds 888. The evidence of 
the Grammarians as to the use of XOPOT and 
its presence in New Comedy are proof conclu- 
sive. In the case of the Parabasis we have a 
further indication of the same thing. The fact 
that the traditional appeal of the Chorus for 
victory, which should have formed part of the 
Parabasis in the Eccl., appears in the Exodus 
shows clearly that Aristophanes never inserted 
a Parabasis in the play; and what is true of the 
Eccl. must be equally true of the Plutus, produced 
four years later. 

6 I borrow the term Syzygy from Zielinski and 
White asa convenient label for a perfectly recog- 
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comic framework in those very particulars which had been vital in the fifth century. 
The second difference, noticeable in the Plutus alone, is still more striking. I mean 
the rapid development of the érewdéduov at the expense of the other traditional 
constituents of comedy. For ultimate analysis the bare bones of Old Comedy are 
still there, if the omission of Parabasis and Syzygies is discounted: both Ecclestazusae 
and Plutus consist of Prologus, Parodus, and Agon, with connecting ‘scenes,’ followed 
by a number of Epeisodia which end with an Exodus. But in the Plutus the emphasis 
is thrown upon the episodes in quite a new way. Down to and including the 
Ecclesiazusae, the average number of Epetsodia in any play is two. The Plutus, on the 
other hand, has five: and this, taken in connection with the absence of Pavabasis and 
Syzygies, throws a vast amount of light on contemporary comic tendencies, Aristo- 
phanes is clearly feeling his way towards the purely episodic form characteristic of 
New Comedy as we know it in Menander, Plautus, and Terence; and the scraps of 
information which we possess as to the Cocalus? become very significant indeed when 
brought into relation with the structural readjustments of the Ecclestazusae and Plutus. 
According to the Grammarians, the Cocalus had all the marks of a play of the New 
Comedy—rape, recognition, and tokens; and from their summary of its plot it is only 
logical to assume that it must have been constructed even more episodically than any 
comedy which had preceded it. 

What caused this change at the close of Aristophanes’ career? Did the impulse 
come from without or within? It is worth considering some of the proposed ex- 
planations, First, those which set to work from the outside and assume that 
economic pressure or official interference so restricted and emasculated the comic 
chorus that an alteration in the tone and methods of comedy itself became 
inevitable. 

Let us take the economic theory. Something like financial chaos must clearly 
have occurred towards the end of the Peloponnesian War, and it is not difficult to 
suppose that the reduced comic choruses of the nineties are to be explained by the 
contemporary economic situation. But there are fatal objections to such a view. In 
the first place, we know from Dicaearchus® that there was a second performance of the 
Frogs after the restoration of the democracy, simply because of the salutary effect of 
its Pavabasis; and the Fishes of Archippus, which had a chorus of fishes in the style 
of the Birds, was put on the stage c. 401-400, at all events after the fall of the Thirty. 
Here we have two comedies with a chorus on the traditional scale, one of which 
certainly, and the other very probably, had a Parabasis, produced in the years 
immediately after the war, when the economic crisis must have been at its height. 
Secondly, the passage of Lysias already quoted* proves that a Synchoregus spent 
sixteen minae as his share in the staging of one of Cephisodorus’ plays in 402. If he 
could do that, why should we imagine that conditions after 400 grew serious enough 
to kill the chorus once and for all? The years 400-390 should a prion have been 
years of slow but steady improvement: and it is hardly satisfactory to beg the 
question by assuming in the face of the available dramatic evidence that they were 
not. Finally, the Synchovegia is itself a standing denial of the economic hypothesis, 
The Synchoregia was a deliberate defiance of the threatened effects of economic 
depression; and the fact that it was abolished early proves that the extraordinary 


nisable division of Aristophanes’ earlier plays, der altattischen Komédie. 

similar to the Syzygy which closes the Parabasis. 1 Only the <Acharnians and Lysistrata have 
It consists of a Strophe and Antistrophe by the three: and the Peace has merely one. 

chorus, with an Epirrhema and Antepirrhema 2 Produced by Araros, Aristophanes’ son, 
spoken by the actors. For variations in the c, 376. 

order of their delivery v. White, The Verse of 3 Ar, Frogs, Arg. III. 

Greek Comedy, p. 322, and Zielinski, Die Gliederung * Lysias, 21. 4. 
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circumstances which had made it necessary were no longer operative.! I am not 
trying to show that a depression never existed; I simply wish to suggest that 
emergency measures were taken to counteract it, and that recovery was reasonably 
rapid. After all, it was the agricultural section of the population which had been hit 
hardest by the war; the limited monied class which derived most of its wealth from 
commerce and manufacture would not be so severely affected and would recover 
quickly. Further, we come across men like Andocides and Aristophanes who made 
money abroad and spent it lavishly in the city’s service at home. Aristophanes has 
already been discussed: Andocides is an instance, and there must have been many, 
of the exile who came back to Athens after the amnesty and helped to bridge the 
years of financial dislocation with the wealth he had acquired during the war.? 

If economics will not explain the partial disappearance of the comic chorus 
satisfactorily, can we assume instead that it was censored into obscurity by a definite 
bill forbidding 73 dvopacri xwyuwdeiv ? Two of the principal characteristics which 
differentiated Old from Middle Comedy were its vigorous chorus and its totally 
unrestricted criticism of figures of the moment, public policy, and social tendencies, 
often expressed through the medium of that chorus. Comic licence and tne comic 
chorus were thus intimately connected; and when licence dies, it is only natural that 
its mouthpiece should die too. But the chorus was more than a mouthpiece for 
criticism: and a veto upon criticism does not imply a veto upon the chorus. A 
permanent veto such as we are considering might have killed the Parabasis: in fact, 
it probably would have. But why should the Syzygies disappear? Why should the 
chorus’ part be whittled away and simplified until the poet did not think his lyrics 
worth publishing? The effect becomes utterly disproportionate to the cause. 
Secondly, a list of comedies produced between 405 and 392, as far as they are known, 
will be found to include the Demetyndareus of Polyzelus (? 402), the Rhinon of 
Archippus (? 400), and the Ambassadors of Plato (? 393); while perhaps about 390, or 
a little earlier, appeared the Czmestas of Strattis. All four were concerned with 
prominent contemporaries or political events, especially the Ambassadors ;? so comic 
licence cannot possibly have been restricted by law until 392 at the earliest, and it is 
difficult to see any reason for so abrupt a break with the tradition of free-speech even 
then. The known instances of such restriction in the fifth century, a decree of 
Morychis in 439, a decree of Syracosius in 415, and possibly a decree of Antimachus 
in 427, seem each to have had an extraneous cause : the revolt of Samos, the mutila- 
tion of the Hermae, or the revolt of Lesbos; and there must have been a strict 
censorship, though not necessarily a specific law, under the Thirty. In the present 
case we have to assume that no such cause was necessary. Finally, as Meineke has 
already shown,‘ comic criticism did not lose its bitterness with its bulk. Callistratus 
and Philocrates were lampooned in Eubulus’ Atalanta and Sphingocarion: Demos- 


1 The fact that the number of comedies per 
festival was increased some time between the 
Frogs and the Plutus points in the same direction. 
Cp. Infra, pp. 8-9. 

2 It is often assumed that the economic dis- 
orders of the last ten years of the fifth century 
continued for at least the first half of the fourth 
(e.g. by Haigh, pp. 53-4); without good reason. 
True, Dem. states that the tribe Pandionis failed 
to produce a dithyrambic Choregus for three 
years running c. 355: and Isoc. (15. 145) that 
c. 350 only 1200 citizens were available for litur- 
gies as owning over three talents (cp. Isae. 3. 80: 
Dem. 27. 64: Harpocr. s.v. But 
this is to be interpreted as the result of the 


gradual throttling of the prosperity of half a 
century (404 onwards) by the ever-increasing 
demands made on the rich through property- 
taxation for the support of the poor. The growth 
of Piraeus, rise of banking and credit, and com- 
mercial activity (proved by the retention of 12 per 
cent. as the current rate of interest in spite of the 
greatly increased amount of coin in circulation), 
which are noticeable from 500 onwards suggest 
anything but a prolonged depression, Cp. Beloch, 
Gr. Gesch. I1. 336 ff. 

3 An attack upon Epicrates and Phormisius 
who had taken bribes upon a recent mission to 
the Persian court. 

4 Fragm. Comicorum Graec. I. p. 273. 
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thenes and Hyperides in Timocles’ Delos; and a number of titles can only represent 
plays in which contemporaries were satirized. All of this is inexplicable, if it is 
assumed that such criticism was banned by law early in the fourth century. 

The hypotheses of economic depression and official interference fail to work ; 
and the reason is that they are preoccupied with externals. They are advanced upon 
the assumption that comedy had to be forced to change its character; and that is to 
forget that comedy was a living growth whose continued existence implied develop- 
ment from within. I am not denying the possibility, or even the inevitability, of 
extraneous influences; we shall see that they can never be entirely discounted. But 
any theory as to the cause of the change which came over comedy at the beginning 
of the fourth century must start from the inside rather than from the outside. 

Comedy differed from tragedy in its dependence upon novelty for success. 
Tragedy handled a practically static mass of legend, where repetition was expected 
and welcomed: and its development was essentially a development in psychological 
penetration and realism; the problem of fresh material did not arise. On the other 
hand, a joke dies at birth : and comedy required an untiring originality ; fertility of 
invention was vital. A passage of Antiphanes states the difference quite explicitly :* 


pakdpiov Tpaywdia 
Toinua Kata mavT’, ei ye TpwTov ot Adyou 
de > ” ld A 
npiv Tavr ovK eotw, GAAG Set 
Kava, Ta SupKynpeva 
TpOTEpoV, TA TapOVTA, THY 


Closely connected with this incessant demand for fresh material was the further 
fact that comedy was delicately adjusted to popular sentiment ; and changes in tone 
and movements away from the traditional type of plot are to be explained at least in 
part by Zeitgeist, even if they are also the necessary result of the eternal quest for 
fresh ideas. Now in 405 Athens suffered a crushing defeat : her empire had vanished 
like a dream: she was once more municipal, the grave of shattered ideals. After a 
bloody year of despotism democracy was restored: but it was a democracy whose 
spirit was broken. Bring this fact into relation with what has just been said as to 
the character of comedy, and it is at once plain that a great change was bound to 
come over the comic stage. Poets had still to be original, but ina new way. The 
interest in the larger issues of the day was dying, because those issues were, for 
Athens, things of the past. Attention switched from fact to theory, from doing to 
thinking. It was the dawn of the age of the philosophers, of individualism, and of 
public lassitude. 

All this is borne out by what we know of the history of Aristophanes’ later years. 
The Ecclesiazusae, the earliest play known to us of those written after Athens’ collapse, 
is completely strange. It is not funny in the sense that the Clouds is funny: it is not 
topical in the sense that it is concerned with actualities. It is a rather tedious 
veductio ad absurdum of a piece of political theory which was attracting attention at 
the time. We have passed from the criticism of an Athens localised in Attica, 
confronted with this or that line of public action and divided between this or that 
sectional interest, to the criticism of an Athens év ovpavw which might equally well 
be called x, but for the fact that there are one or two chinks which let everyday fact 
peep through. But if comedy is growing amateurishly philosophical, it is also 
growing individualistic. The Ecclestazusae opens in the old style by stating a broad 
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public issue, the Women’s Vote; but instead of developing along the traditional 
lines, it persists in concentrating upon the consequences to one or two persons whom 
it treats not as citizens embodying the interests of the state, but as men personifying 
private interests.* In the Plutus this individualism is still more noticeable: it is a 
domestic play in a sense in which none of the others are; and enough has been said 
of the Cocalus to show how much further Aristophanes apparently went in this 
direction. 

Now what was the effect of this upon the chorus? Clearly comedy had reached 
much the same position as tragedy ; in tragedy the chorus had lost its original con- 
nection with the action because it was obviously unsuited to take a genuine part in it. 
Consequently we find Agathon treating it quite consciously as a survival which was 
useful for filling in necessary pauses in the action with éu@dAwa which had no 
relevancy at all; and Agathon was only pushing to its logical conclusion a process 
already begun by Sophocles and Euripides. A similar displacement was a condition 
of development in comedy as well. The chorus was suited to the Agora, but not to 
the fireside; and the more intimate, the more individualized comedy grew, the 
smaller grew the importance of the chorus. It had been vital to Old Comedy, 
admittedly ; but Old Comedy had died with the Empire, and circumstances made 
innovation inevitable. In tragedy the process of attrition had been gradual, almost 
imperceptible; in comedy, thanks to comedy’s immediate reaction to popular feeling, 
it was much more abrupt. The weakening of interest in the issues of the moment 
killed the Pavabasis: the growing incongruity between chorus and characters who 
were primarily individuals instead of Athenians killed the Syzygy. There remained 
the Parodus and Exodus, which must have grown increasingly formal with the passage 
of time, and a number of interludes labelled XOPOY which had no part in the 
development of the plot at all. 

That is the conclusion to which the surviving plays of Aristophanes point. The 
remains of his contemporaries are unfortunately too fragmentary to be of much use; 
but they do yield a little interesting information. The years 404-400 were years of 
flux ; comedy was hovering between the old and the new. There were one or two 
attempts to remain true to tradition (Fishes of Archippus, c. 400), suggested perhaps 
by the material momentarily provided by the Thirty (Rhsnon of Archippus). But 
between 400 and 392 the new spirit became articulate and the line of development 
more clearly defined. There were naturally exceptions here and there (Ambassadors 
of Plato); but it is quite clear that the main trend of comedy was in the new direction. 
Aristophanes would never have written the Ecclestazusae and Plutus, if they were not 
what his audiences wanted; his work must have been typical, because it was to be 
judged in open competition. 

We have already seen that there are good reasons for dating the disappearance 
of the Synchoregia to c. 394. It is now clear that this was nothing but the result of 
the diminishing importance of the chorus; the movement of the chorus from the 
centre to the circumference of comedy reduced expenses, and that in its turn would 
lead to the abolition of the Synchoregia.* Soon afterwards (388) we find that the 


1 Cp. Kahler, De Ar. Eccl., Jena, 1889. As 2 For the sake of completeness I had better 


K, remarks, we expect after the Prologus to see 
husbands dressed in their wives’ clothes com- 
plaining that they cannot go to the Ecclesia; 
instead, on comes Blepyrus bemoaning his 
poverty without a word as to his lost vote at all. 
So with his neighbour : they both think of them- 
selves, not of Athens. It is the spirit of New 
Comedy. I fully agree with Kahler’s analysis 
of the Ecclesiazusae: but I cannot agree with his 
explanation of the disappearance of the chorus. 


add that the alternative hypothesis, viz. that the 
abolition of the Synchoregia led to the dethrone- 
ment of the chorus from the position of import- 
ance which it had occupied in the comedy of 
the fifth century, is untenable. If we assume 
that the chorus remained as vigorous as ever 
down to c. 394, and that it then suddenly lost 
Parabasis, Syzygies, etc., owing to the abolition 
of the Synchoregia, we are assuming in fact that 
expenditure was being officially limited, that the 
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number of comedies produced at each festival has been raised from three to five. It 
looks very much as though this dated from the disappearance of the Synchoregia ; one 
of the six Synchoregi would be dropped for the future, and the remaining five, instead 
of paying half the expenses for one of three plays, would each bear the whole cost of 
one out of five. The downward trend of the chorus afforded an opportunity of so 
readjusting the choregic system as to give the public more entertainment at the same 
cost. We do not know the author or authors of these changes; the only name 
mentioned in connection with them is that of Cinesias, who apparently had something 
to do with a reorganization of the Choregia at the beginning of the fourth century ; 
but our information is very scanty. 

Now for a different class of documents. I have said nothing hitherto of the 
Grammarians, as I wished to show in what direction the contemporary evidence 
pointed when considered in and by itself ; but it is time to see what the later theorists 
on the subject have to say. The treatises and notes on the history and character of 
comedy collected in the Prolegomena vary greatly in value.” Only three of them will 
concern us here; Platonius, the Scholiast on Dionysius Thrax, and the Vita 
Aristophanis. Platonius* is confused and repetitious, but the following facts emerge. 
Comedy before 404 differed essentially from comedy after 404. Personal satire gave 
way to skits on legend, etc., partly because the Thirty restricted free speech, but 
chiefly because choruses could not be financed. And the reason for the difficulty 
over the financing was that lack of rpo@vyia made the Athenians refuse to elect 
Choregi.t The Scholiast on Dionysius Thrax is much more elaborate;° but a great 
deal of what he has to say does not concern us at the moment. He accounts for the 
transition from Old to Middle Comedy by a definite Yjgiopa: but his argument is 
thrown into confusion by an attempt to give details of this. The writer seems to date 
the transition well before 404: but after drowning Eupolis to account for it, he has 
to resurrect him again to supply himself with an instance of what the reformed 


(a) Under the democracy no restriction was 
placed upon poets. 

(b) Under the Thirty legal satisfaction became 
possible for the victims lampooned : one instance 
was the drowning of Eupolis by his enemies. 

(c) Athenians no longer ‘felt like’ voting 
Choregi etxov). Instance: the A eolosi- 
con had no choral lyrics. 

(d) Change of plot followed. Character of 
Middle Comedy typified by Aeolosicon, ’Odveceis 
of Cratinus, and numbers of Old Comedies with- 
out Parabases or lyrics. 

(e) Middle Comedy omitted Parabasis, because 
there were no choruses after the disappearance 
of Choregi. 


Synchoregia was not abolished because of return- 
ing prosperity, but from a desire to alter the 
whole development of comedy at a blow (other- 
wise it would have been retained). And such 
limitation of expenditure is flatly contradicted 
by the whole idea of public service as the Greeks 
conceived it. 

1 Cp. Schol. Ar. Ran. 404 ff., quoted on p. 2. 
There is another reference in the scholium on 
Ran. 153: 6 Kwyolas émpayuaredoaro xara Tov 
Kkwutkav ws elev dxoptyynra. According to Aris- 
totle’s Didascaliae (Schol. Ar. Av. 1377 ff.) there 
were two persons named Cinesias : so there may 
have been some confusion. The Choregia was 
not abolished, of course, until the very end of 
the fourth century: and the Schol. may have 4 The ‘election’ is of course nonsense, Cho- 
misinterpreted a reference to the removal of the vegi were appointed by an Archon until c. 307 
Synchoregia which would have the effect of clinch- _B.c. 
ing the subordinate position of the chorus for 5 He can be summarized thus : 
the future (hence Strattis' xopoxrévos K.), Capps (a) Opposition of the rich produces a Middle 
prefers to take xopoxrévos in a purely meta- Comedy of innuendo out of the Old Comedy of 
phorical sense, as Cinesias was a notoriously abuse, and New Comedy out of Middle. 
bad poet (4.J.A., 1896). (b) Old Comedy ends with the drowning of 


2 There are thirteen in all, plus two epigrams 
on Aristophanes. Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7,9, 10, II, 
and 13 either have nothing to say about the 
chorus or are repeated verbatim in the three 


discussed above. 
3 His argument can be summarized as fol- 


lows: 


Eupolis by Alcibiades, who was Strategus at the 
time, in revenge for the sarcasms of the Baptae. 
(c) Bill passed by Alcibiades permitting satire 
by innuendo only: obeyed by Eupolis and 
others. Hence Middle Comedy. 
(d) Even innuendo is forbidden: hence New 
Comedy, which falls back on beggars and aliens, 
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comedy was like. Lastly there is the Vita Aristophanis,: which also bristles with 
irrelevancies. Here again a yjpwya appears, restricting comic licence: and with it 
the statement that there was a cessation in the supply of Choregi; the connection 
between the two, however, cannot be ascertained from the text. 

There is certainly enough confusion and contradiction here. But perhaps a little 
sense can be extracted by considering separately what the three versions have to say 
as to (a) the date and (6) the reasons for and means employed to effect the transition 
from Old to Middle Comedy. First the question of date. According to Platonius, 
Old Comedy died in 404 under the Thirty. Middle Comedy and the enfeebled 
chorus apparently came in immediately afterwards. The Scholiast on Dionysius 
Thrax goes into more detail. Old Comedy ends for him with the drowning of 
Eupolis by Alcibiades, which was followed at once by a bill, also due to Alcibiades, 
explicitly inaugurating Middle Comedy. Alcibiades was a Strategus at the time, and 
on the point of setting sail with his troops. This might refer to 415 or 407; the 
writer almost certainly intended it to refer to 415. In 415 Syracosius passed a decree 
forbidding 7d ovoyacri xwyuwdeiv, doubtless in connection with the Hermocopids. It 
probably had the effect of temporarily checking comic licence, and suggested plots 
which, speaking very loosely, might be said to be prophetic of Middle Comedy.? But 
the machinery of Old Comedy remained untouched, and the restriction was soon 
dropped. The Scholiast seems to have known that the change from Old to Middle 
Comedy was somehow connected with a Psephisma; he was further aware that a 
decree restricting comic licence had been passed in 415; and he mistakenly asso- 
ciated this with Alcibiades, who was very much to the fore just then, and who had 
been bitterly attacked that same year in the Baptae of Eupolis—a nonsensical theory 
which its author himself disproves at once by quoting Eupolis as a leading represen- 
tative of the changed comedy which supervened after 415, and coupling Cratinus, 
Pherecrates, Plato, and Aristophanes with him.? 

Thus the chronological evidence reduces itself to the statement of Platonius that 
the transition from Old Comedy to Middle was initiated in 404. Next comes the 
question of reasons and methods. Platonius gives two reasons for the change: the 
possibility of gaining legal redress under the Thirty and a lack of wpo@vpia on the 
part of the Demos; but says nothing of the methods by which it was effected. The 
Scholiast gives both methods and reasons: a ¥j¢urpa of Alcibiades due to the unpopu- 
larity of Eupolis. The Vita Avistophanis gives the method without the reason: a 
Ynpurpa xopnytkdv forbidding personalities in comedy. Both the Scholiast and the 
Vita agree that there was a yjqgicpa; but each is guilty of confusion. As we have 
seen, the Scholiast’s preoccupation with Alcibiades and the decree of Syracosius led 
him to thrust back the date of the transition; and the author of the V2ta is equally 
clumsy at interpreting his sources. As the text stands, the result of the pydicpa 
xopnytxov was the cessation of personalities in comedy. Yet a choregic decree ought 
to have had something to do with Choregi ; and the fact that it actually had is, 
I think, borne out by the text, which runs: yndicparos yap 

1 The vital points are: piece of information about him which emerges 


(a) A Wigiopa xopny:xév was passed forbidding is the fact that he was drowned. This is con- 
personal satire. Old Comedy’s raison d’étre was firmed by tradition generally, with the further 


now gone. There were also no more Choregi. detail that the scene of his death was a battle at 
(b) First result: Cocalus. Model for New sea against Sparta (Suidas). We know from 
Comedy (Philemon and Menander). Cicero, Att. 6. 1, that he survived 415 by several 


(c) Second result : Plutus. XOPOY inserted to years; so it is conceivable that he met his end 
give the actors a rest and time tochange. Also at Cynossema or Aegospotami, an assumption 
imitated by New Comedy. which would explain how Platonius comes to 


2 E.g. Aristophanes’ Amphiaraus and Birds. date his death c. 404. But the association of the 
8 Eupolis is continually turning up asa corpus author of the Baptae with drowning is suspicious, 
vile in the Grammarians ; and thesoleconsistent to say the least of it. 
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THE LATER COMIC CHORUS II 


Gore kwpwdeiv tTiva, Kal Xopnyav ovK mpds Td xopnyeiv. . . . 
The effect of the decree must surely have been the failure of Choregi, not the 
disappearance of personalities. Now it is certain from epigraphical and literary 
evidence that the comic Choregia was not entirely abolished. At the same time, the 
Scholiast on Dionysius and the author of the Vita had far too little originality to 
invent the story about the Psephisma. It looks very much as though they found a 
reference to a Yjdurya xopnyixdv which had partly caused the transition from Old to 
Middle Comedy, and proceeded to draw their own conclusions from it. 

The method by which the change was effected thus appears to have been a 
definite decree, reorganizing in some way the relations of comedy to the Choregi who 
financed it; and the reason for the change partly the repression of free speech by 
the Thirty, and partly a lack of tpo@vuia on the part of the Athenian people. For 
what it is worth, this evidence tallies with the conclusions which we have already 
reached independently. First there is the extraneous cause, the deadweight of 
autocracy which for the moment crushed the life out of comedy: and then there is 
the deeper cause, the innate tendency towards change, hastened by the downfall 
of the Empire which led to a period of ever growing fg@vyia. ‘For what it is 
worth’ needs underlining, as it is fatally easy to use the Grammarians tendenciously. 
They are ignorant, rambling, and incredibly stupid; much of what they say has to 
be discounted at once. But at the same time, they must have drawn upon sources 
of some value, probably Alexandrian and remotely descended from Peripatetic 
researches into the history of Attic drama which are now lost. That is why I have 
discussed them separately and only after a consideration of the contemporary 
evidence. In combination with that evidence they provide useful hints; examined 
in and by themselves they merely darken counsel. 

There is far less material for the reconstruction of the history of the chorus 
between Aristophanes and Menander, as the relevant fragments are difficult to date, 
and the literary references are for the most part inconclusive. I shall state the 
available evidence, however, and try to introduce some sort of order into it. But 
before beginning I must clear up a difficulty which I have postponed until now for 
convenience. What is the true meaning of XOPOY? Had the chorus declined by 
the year 388 to the extent of appearing only in the Pavodus and Exodus, leaving the 
intervals to be filled by a flute-solo; or did it still perform compressed and simplified 
lyrics during those intervals in the traditional manner ? 

The case for giving XOPOY a purely formal significance is stated by Kahler,’ 
who wants to leave the chorus with nothing but a rather unsubstantial Pavodus and 
Exodus. He bases his argument upon the economic situation. Money was short, 
and poets had to aim at cheapness of production; consequently the part of the 
chorus becomes purely skeletonic, and its Stasima are taken over by a flute-soloist. 
Kahler disagrees with Enger and Arnoldt, who thought that XOPOY was the signal 
for a dance to a flute-accompaniment, on the ground that they are contradicted by a 
fragment of Plato’s =xevai.2 Further, according to him, we cannot suppose, as is 
generally done,‘ that XOPOY stands for a lyric which was never published, because 
we have songs written for the Ecclessazusae.5 

Now for the difficulties which this theory raises. In the first place, we have 
already seen that economics will not explain the change in the position of the comic 
chorus; and once economics are discounted, Kahler can offer no valid reason for 
what amounts to an obliteration of the chorus. It is intelligible that an increasingly 

1 Individualized as Alcibiades in the Scholiast’s dor’ ef ris dpxoir’ ed, Oéau’ viv d¢ SpHow ovddér, 
version. GAN’ dowep orddny wpvovTa. 
2 Of. cit. 4 E.g. by Ritter, Ribbeck, Boeckh, and Zie- 
3 Kock, 130. The fragment in question runs: _jinski. 
5 893 ff. is an example quoted by Kabler. 
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individualistic treatment of plot should have the effect of severing the connection of 
the choral lyrics with the play as a whole, and of rendering their composition and 
execution more and more perfunctory; but it is not intelligible that it should have 
the effect of suddenly sweeping away altogether an element which had been 
intimately associated with comedy from its first beginnings. Similar troubles had 
afflicted the chorus in tragedy, and in tragedy the problem was solved by <uBoAcpa. 
We have no reason to suppose that comedy did not compromise with tradition in the 
same way. Agathon had already introduced his ¢uBoAwa; though it is not so much 
a question of imitation as of independent evolution along lines which were in certain 
respects necessarily similar. Indeed the theory that XOPOY stands for an éuBoAcpov 
suppressed in publication is strikingly supported by certain recently discovered 
papyrus fragments of a fourth-century tragedy, perhaps an Oeneus.1 The exact date 
is not so important as the fact that two passages of iambics are separated by the 
words XOPOY M[EAO®%]. It is clear that the heading marked an éuBdA:pov which 
was so far disconnected from the play as a whole as not to be inserted in the pub- 
lished version; and when a corresponding heading appears in comedy, it is unnatural 
to interpret it differently. This is not affected by Kahler’s contention that the 
presence of lyrics in the Ecclesiazusae proves that the Stastma would also have been 
published, if they had ever existed; he is forgetting to draw necessary distinctions. 
The lyrics which appear in the text are sung by actors and have a vital connection 
with the plot; they are part of the play in a sense in which the Stasima were not. 
Lastly, the evidence of the =xevai is two-edged. Kahler quotes it as proof of the 
decay of choric dancing ; but, as the title shows, it probably refers to tragedy rather 
than comedy, and there are grounds for dating its production as early as 407: so 
that it is not necessarily evidence for the decay of choric dancing in comedy at the 
time of the Ecclestazusae. And quite apart from that, it proves too much. It may 
show that choric dancing has deteriorated; but it shows equally clearly that the 
chorus is singing as vigorously as ever. It may prove Enger and Arnoldt wrong 
when they assume that the intervals marked by XOPOY were filled by simple dancing 
to a flute-accompaniment: but it also proves Kahler himself wrong in maintaining 
that choric song had disappeared. 

XOPOY, then, does not represent a flute-solo. On the other hand, there is no 
need to introduce a hypothetical set of dancers distinct from the chorus proper. 
That is unnecessary elaboration, just as the other was unnecessary simplification ; 
and it is contradicted by the text of the Plutus. If there was dancing to be done, 
the chorus was there to doit. But dancing by itself is not enough; dancing always 
went with song.* And the phrases xoypdriov xopod and xopod péAos* irresistibly 
suggest lyrics of some sort. In addition to that we have the explicit statement of 
the Vita Avistophanis® that some form of choric ode was written to fill the gaps in the 
action. There is no reason, then, to reject the natural interpretation of XOPOY, 
‘song and dance by the Chorus’: although it is unnecessary to suppose that these 
latter-day Stasima were written as xryjpara és aiet, 

Comedy becomes a shadowy affair after Aristophanes; Athenaeus had read 
eight hundred Middle-comedy plays: but not one of them has come down to us. 


1 Brit. Mus. Pap. 688 and 2822. 

2 Ll. 316-321, where eiéos can only mean 
‘change your style.’ 

3 Cp. Plato, Laws II. 654b: xopela ye piv 
Spxnols Te kal wdh Td civoddv éoriv, and v. Korte, 
Hermes, 1908, for a sensible discussion of the 
question. 

4 Plutus, 771. Brit. Mus. Pap. 688, 2822. 

5 Vita, 11: ets 7d Ta oKnmKa 
perecxevdcOa émvypdges XOPOT, 


POevyybmevos év Exelvors & Kai dpGpev rods véous, 
oirws émiypagorvras ’Apioropavous. 

I have inserted a comma after véovs; thus 
punctuated, the sentence seems to me to be quite 
satisfactory. There is no need to suppose it cor- 
rupt. Cp. also Vitruvius, Lib. V, Praef. 4: 
Graect quoque poetae comici interponentes e choro 
canticum diviserunt spatia fabularum; which is 
almost certainly a reference to New Comedy. 
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Many of the poets are mere names, and doubtful names at that; so we can hardly 
dogmatize over their treatment of the chorus. If I appear henceforward to stress 
the positive importance of the chorus, it is only because it is impossible to discover 
how far the chorus had become a nonentity. 

First the question of size. In the fifth century the comic chorus had numbered 
twenty-four; but it is a priori probable that it should shrink after the omission of 
Parabasis, Syzygies, and elaborate Stasima. One piece of indirect evidence seems to 
support this. In discussing whether a state changes its identity if the constitution is 
altered and the citizen-body remains the same, Aristotle remarks that the case of a 
tragic and a comic chorus is exactly parallel; the same Chorveutae compose both: yet 
each is distinct from the other.t_ Now to give the comparison any force at all, the 
size of both choruses must be equal ; so it looks as though by the second half of the 
fourth century the chorus in comedy did not number more than fifteen. Both tragic 
and comic may have been less of course; there is not enough evidence to decide. 
Admittedly, in a fragment of the Ovestautoclides of Timocles,? which may also date to 
roughly the middle of the century, a chorus of eleven appears. But the Ovestautoclides 
is a special case; it is a skit upon the Orestes legend, and has a chorus of harlots 
who chase Autoclides and finish up with an Aeschylean trial before the Parabyston. 
The chorus take the place of the Eleven, who presided in the Parabyston; hence 
their number. The play is more remarkable as an instance of the extent to which 
the chorus could be revitalized and made the centre of dramatic interest half-way 
through the fourth century than as a proof of its numerical reduction. If we do 
admit a reduction from twenty-four to fifteen or less, it would seem to be a result of 
the reorganization of the Chovegia and the alteration in the number of plays produced, 
and would therefore date to the early years of the century. 

The question of dramatic importance is much more delicate. The Ovestauto- 
clides cannot be treated as typical of the place occupied by the chorus in Middle 
Comedy generally, because it is a deliberate skit composed upon lines predetermined 
by the Ovesteia. But it does prove that the chorus was still full of potential vigour 
and that the dramaturgical laws which later froze it into a convention had not yet 
defined themselves. A passage of Aeschines* suggests much the same thing. When 
prosecuting Timarchus in 345, Aeschines mentions a joke made about him in a recent 
comedy. The fact that the joke was made by an actor to the chorus implies not 
only that the chorus in contemporary comedy was present throughout the action, but 
that it also took a definite part in the dialogue. Unfortunately the reference is to a 
play performed at the Rural Dionysia, and there arises the difficulty of determining 
precisely how far comedy at the Dionysia xar’ aypovs was representative of comedy 
in Athens proper. Tragedy at the Rural Dionysia was certainly in the hands of 
third-rate actors who toured round producing old plays, generally very badly; but 
whether this was true of comedy is not so clear. ‘The literary and epigraphic 
evidence refers principally to tragedy: and when an occasional inscription mentions 
comedy,‘ there is nothing to show whether the plays in question are revivals or not. 
A distinction between comedy and tragedy is obviously necessary here. Tragedy 
had a permanent appeal, and could be performed a century after it was written as 
successfully as ever. But comedy, and especially Old Comedy, was dated to the 
year and day of its first appearance. The ephemeral complex of circumstances 
which originally made it a success was gone, and any attempt to reproduce it 7 toto 


1 Pol, 3. 3. 1276b: ye wal xopiy bre 
kwuskov bre rpayixov Erepoy elval gayev, Tov 
avOpwrwy dvTwr. 

2 Kock, 25. 

3 In Tim. 157: wpwnv év rots Aypous Acovv- 


év KoddXuTp xal Tlapuévovros 
TOU elmévTos Te mpds Tov 
dvdmawcrov év hv elval twas méipvous peyddous 

4 E.g. 1.G. Il. 585, a performance at Aexoné. 
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doomed to fail. Possibly, as Capps suggests,! titles such as the Peace of Eubulus, 
the Knights of Antiphanes, the Plutus of Nicostratus, and the Lemniae of Alexis are 
evidence of attempts to modernize old plays in structure and dialogue. However 
that may be, comedy at the Rural Dionysia cannot have been out of all relation to 
contemporary drama; and especially is this true of a play performed at Collytus. 
Some of the outlying country demes may have been backward: but Collytus was 
too close to Athens to be behind the times. In fact, the reference to Timarchus by 
name in the comedy in question proves that it was not mere crambe vepetita. 

Thus the chorus seems still to have been present during the action half-way 
through the fourth century, and it may also have taken some part in the dialogue. 
Whether this was true of all comic choruses at the time we cannot of course know; 
but twenty years or so later we find a chorus in what is apparently the same position 
as this one at Collytus: an actor addresses it and tells it to dance.? The play is 
Alexis’ Tvophonius ; and the curious thing is that the speaker talks to the chorus in 
Eupolideans, essentially an Old-comic metre and practically confined to the Pavabasis.* 
Now though we have nothing to do with a Parabasis in the Tvophonius, Alexis may 
well have had his eye on the past; Cratinus had written a Tvophonius: and 
Aristophanes had chosen a very similar plot in the Plutus. Alexis’ Boeotians 
probably bore a strong resemblance to Carion’s band of farmers, did we but know it. 
The play apparently belongs to the last quarter of the fourth century.‘ 

The chorus was equally important in the ? IIéAes of Heniochus, where it repre- 
sented the various Greek states meeting at an Olympic congress. Part of the 
Prologus survives: but it breaks off before the names of the different cities are given. 
The play is a curious parallel to the Njoo of Aristophanes ; and it is most unfortunate 
that we cannot be certain of its date.» Kock would put it half-way through the third 
century. If he is right, it is a startling example of the latent vigour of the chorus 
long after the death of Menander; but his arguments are not decisive, and it might 
equally well be fourth-century work. 

And now we turn to a divergent line of development. I have hitherto emphasized 
the continuity of treatment, the conservative adherence to custom, which can be 
traced in the scattered fragments of choruses of Middle and New Comedy. But that 
is only half of the picture. With Menander a new type of play appears, a play which 


1A.J.A.X. 0 Mocxlwv, 6 mapauacyrns év Bporois avdapevos. 
2 Kock, 237. The lines are: 


Now Moschion recurs in the Phileuvipides of 
viv & iva uh wavredds Bowwrior 


Axionicus and the Phoenicides of Strato. We 
eivar rois diacipew know that Axionicus was writing during the 
ws dxivnro: viv elvar Body kal roveiv udvov reign of Alexander: and the reference to a 
kal demvety dia SAnv Philetas, who can only be the famous Philetas 
yumvoicd’ airods Oarrov dmavres. of Cos, in the Phoenicides dates that play to 300 


The third line of the text is corrupt, but the 
general sense is clear enough. The oracle of 
Trophonius was at Lebadea: hence the chorus 
is composed of Boeotians. For the dancing cp. 
Schol, Ar. Pax 729: yupvdv yap Tov 
oi kwutkol del, va dpx7nrat. 

3 Only two examples out of fourteen do not 
come from a Parabasis. (a) A fragment from 
the Thracian Women of Cratinus, Kock 74, which 
is seriously corrupted, but certainly written in 
Eupolideans and equally certainly a piece of 
dialogue ; (b) a fragment from the Sicyonius of 
Alexis, Kock 206, which is a more doubtful in- 
stance of the metre. 

* My reasons for dating it thus are as follows. 
In fragm. 1 of the same play occurs: 


B.C. at the earliest, as it was not until then that 
Philetas came into prominence. It follows that 
we must place the Tvophonius late in the fourth 
century, most probably in the last quarter of it, 
as Moschion would not remain a subject of 
topical allusion for a vast number of years. 

5 The present congress at Olympia is con- 
trasted in the text with earlier ones which seem 
to have fallen after the Peloponnesian War, but 
its object is not stated. Kock thinks that the 
only date possible is one immediately after the 
Chremonidean War of 265: but that implies 
that the play must have been based on historical 
fact. Why could it not have been nationalist 
propaganda or pure imagination ? 
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is entirely dependent upon a neat intricacy of plot.! It is familiar to us in Plautus 
and Terence, and in Menander’s own fragments: and is characterized by a highly 
formalized structure. The changes noticed in the Ecclestazusae and Plutus have been 
pushed to a logical conclusion ; Parodus, Agon, and Exodus are mere shadows:? and 
the play consists wholly of episodes, with the chorus packed away into the interstices. 

There is a good deal of scattered evidence to show that these ‘acts’ were con- 
ventionally limited to five as early as Menander,® whence they passed into Roman 
comedy. Thus Donatus‘ says of the Adelphoe : ‘ Hoc ettam, ut cetera huiusmodi poemata, 
quinque actus habeat necesse est choris divisos a Graects poetis.’ If this is so, it is clearly 
of the greatest importance for the history of the chorus to find out when the five-act 
comedy first made its appearance. The earliest in date of the ‘hutusmodi poemata’ of 
Terence (I will come to Plautus in a moment) is the Heauton, an adaptation of 
Menander’s Heauton which was written in 323 B.c.> Now Terence’s play definitely 
demands four clear pauses in the action, although they do not coincide with the MS. 
divisions ;* and the plot is so nicely dovetailed that if it represents Menander at all, 
it must represent him entire. Ambivius, in fact, emphasizes this when he says: ‘ Ex 
integra Gvraeca integyvam comoediam hodie sum acturus Heauton Timorumenon,’” So we 
seem to have a lower limit for the introduction of the five-act convention. But that 
is not all. Internal evidence is strongly in favour of a fourth-century date for the 
Pervsa of Plautus; recent opinion assigns it to the period before Alexander’s conquest 
of Persia: and Wilamowitz goes so far as to put it in the reign of Artaxerxes III 
Ochus.® If this is sound, the Peysa is an invaluable survival from a very sparsely 
represented period of Greek comedy. Like the other plays of Plautus it is divided 
into five acts, although rather unevenly; and that raises the vital question whether 
its present form is the result of ruthless adaptation or due to the economy of the 
original. Was the Greek version a descendant from the Plutus in the line of the 
comedy performed at Collytus and Alexis’ Tvophonius? Or was it a five-act comedy 
of the Epitvepontes-Periceivomené type? Those, I think, are the two alternatives ;* and 


1 Cp. Menander’s remark in Plutarch, Glory. may mark a fresh scene; but Act IV cannot 
Ath. 347€: mwemoinxa Thy kwuwdlay, yap begin until 1. 668 at least. Further, Flickinger 
Set abry ra has shown quite decisively that Act I ends at 170 

2 Thus it has been pointed out that the arbi- for Menander. Vide Class. Phil. 1912, and infra 
tration-scene in the Epitrepontes is a relic of the _p. 20. 

Agon. ‘ Debates’ can be traced in many Roman 7 Heauton, Prol. 4-5. 

comedies as well (e.g. Persa, Act II, Sc. 2): in 8 The internal evidence amounts to this. 
all by those who are determined to find them Timarchides of Athens is serving with the King 
there. But excavation of this sort is always of of Persia in Arabia, and the ‘ Persian’ sells a 


very doubtful value. 

3 The evidence is summarized and criticized 
in Legrand, Daos, pp. 464 ff. 

4 Praef. Adelphoe, 1.4. Wessner, Vol. 2, p. 4. 

5 The date is fixed on the internal evidence 
of ll. 117 and 194 by Bethe, who thinks it was 
produced as Men.’s first comedy in 321. Clark, 
Class. Phil. 1906, gives good reasons for sup- 
posing that it was both written and produced in 
324-3. 

6 The break at the end of Act II must cer- 
tainly be common to Menander and Terence, as 
a complete night intervenes. Similarly, at the 
close of IV Menedemus and Chremes leave the 
stage for a considerable interval, and return to it 
at the beginning of V ; it has been empty in the 
meanwhile. On the other hand, the old division 
between III and IV will not do: it makes III 
end with the opening of a door, and Sostrata 
does not come out until the beginning of IV. It 


captive Arab girl in Athens. In line 498 Persia 
is used as including Arabia: and that can only 
have been possible when Persian dominion was 
at its height. Although in 506 (Chrysopolim 
Persae cepere urbem in Arabia), Chrysopolis is a 
patent fiction, and the entire story concocted by 
Toxilus to fool Dordalus, the validity of the 
reference to Persian power is not affected: the 
deception has to have some semblance of truth, 
and will not therefore have passed the bounds 
of historical probability. Wilamowitz first drew 
attention to this evidence: and he has been 
followed since by Leo and Hiiffner. He is 
attacked by M. Meyer (Persa of Plautus. Com- 
ment. Phil. Jenenses, 1907, Vol. 8, pt. 1): but 
I think that the balance of probability still rests 
on the side of an early date. 

9 The possibility that the original of the Persa 
might have consisted of either more or less than 
five acts can be discounted in view of the entire 
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it is of no use to argue, as Wilamowitz does,! that as the present division into acts is 
top-heavy in places, the original version must have been constructed on ‘some 
different plan’; the only different plan available was a plan of the Plutus-type, which 
allowed a great deal more importance to the chorus and was conservative in 
structure. The real question is whether the Persa in its present form is to be 
derived from this Plutus-type or not; and the answer is that it is not. Reconstruc- 
tion of the Persa as a play based on the old scheme of Prologus, Pavodus, A gon, 
Epetsodia, and Exodus is possible to a certain extent ; lines 1-53 would be the Prologus : 
the Parodus might be omitted, and Saturio’s monologue substituted :? and Act II, 
Sc. 2 would be the Agon. But that is as far as we can go. Act IV, which is three 
hundred lines long, is an indivisible whole and can never have been split into 
Epetsodia; nor can we suppose that it is largely an addition of Plautus’ own: it is so 
vital to the play that it must stand or fall as a unit. On the other hand, the objec- 
tions to a five-act original narrow down to two: the length of the fourth act, and the 
fact that the stage is empty five times during the first three. Now although the 
fourth act is considerably longer than the rest, the lack of symmetry has parallels in 
Plautus,’® and we have no reason to expect a perfectly uniform division, Nor is the 
emptying of the stage a real difficulty. Two of the five breaks occur at the end of 
acts: and with none of the others is there the slightest need to suppose a definite 
pause.‘ In fact, the conclusion to be drawn from them is not, I think, that the Persa 
is a clumsy attempt on the part of Plautus to force a five-act structure upon 
recalcitrant material, but that it is a reasonably faithful adaptation of the work of a 
poet still unfamiliar with the possibilities of the five-act play. 

The Greek original of the Persa, then, resembled the Heauton and Epitrepontes of 
Menander rather than the Tvophonius of Alexis: and the internal evidence is in favour 
of a date before 330.5 So there are good grounds for thinking that the diverging 
lines of comic development made their appearance some time before the Heauton of 
323.© And now what of the chorus during the Menandrian period itself? We have 
seen that it clung to traditional forms in a few cases; but from 330 onwards the five- 
act play rapidly increased in popularity, and necessarily caused considerable readjust- 
ments in comedy’s constituent elements. How was the chorus affected here ? 

The answer will best be found by considering the four fragmentary plays of 
Menander which contain a reference to XOPOY.” In the Epitvepontes XOPOY occurs 


absence of evidence as to the occurrence of such 
an irregular number in Greek comedy. But 
even if it is admitted, the alternatives stated 
above hold good. Either the Persa was episodic, 
or it was built on the old pattern. 

1 Cp. Wilamowitz, Das Schiedsgericht, p. 121, 
note 1. Wil. objects to the length of Act IV and 
the fact that the stage is empty five times in the 
first three acts. 

2 Act I, Sc. 2. The monologue is almost en- 
tirely irrelevant, and is strongly Roman in 
language. Leo has observed that once or twice 
in Plautus a song by a Parasite or other character 
which does nothing to further the action is in- 
serted at points where XOPOYT would naturally 
have occurred in the Greek version. Cp. Hermes, 
1908, and Most. 313, Curc. 461, and Asin. 809. 

3 E.g. Casina. Here Act II is as much out of 
proportion as Act IV of the Persa; and if the 
first scene of Act III is included in it, as it 
obviously must be (cp. Legrand, of. cit., p. 472), 
it becomes longer still. 


4 The stage is empty at lines 53, 167, 250, 328, 
399, and 753. 167, 328, and 753 are the end of 
Acts I, II, and 1V. The emptying of the stage 
at 399 is to be explained, I feel sure, as the true 
elose of Act III: at present Toxilus remains on 
the stage throughout the interval between III 
and IV, and that is very unsatisfactory. I can- 
not agree with Legrand’s division of the play 
into acts beginning at 53, 329, 449, and 753: his 
reasons are entirely unconvincing (p. 488, note 5). 

5 I cannot help feeling that Act V with its 
drinking and buffoonery and dances on the stage 
supports a fourth-century date for the Persa. It 
has moments of sheer Old Comedy in it. 

6 Legrand (op. cit., p. 465) argues that the intro- 
duction of a five-act play must have been later 
than the time of Aristotle, or he would have 
mentioned it. But Aristotle’s treatise on comedy 
has been lost: and his silence therefore means 
nothing. 

7 The plays concerned are the Epitrepontes, 
Periceiromené, Samia, and ?Epiclerus. 
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twice in fairly well-preserved contexts and once in a hopelessly mutilated one from 
which nothing can be concluded.’ It first appears in the following :2 


ws Kat pecpaxvAXiwv dxAos 
> , »” 
eis Tov TOrov Tis 
9 r A ” > 
ois py evkaipov eivai pou Soxei. 


XOPOY, 


The identity of the speaker is uncertain:* although I am inclined to agree with 
Wilamowitz*‘ that at the close of this (badly mutilated) act only Chaerestratus and 
his friend Simmias are still on the stage; the question is not vital, however. It is 
clear that the two actors dissociate themselves entirely from the approaching xpos 
and are careful to leave the stage empty for it; and it is equally clear that the x@pos 
and the chorus are one and the same.° | 

The occasion of the chorus’ next appearance is no less interesting, even if the 
reference to it by the actors is more doubtful. The relevant lines are :® 


ONH2. vuvi pev odv ovvdyovct, Kal 

avTw Tept TovTwY* avpiov dé. ZYP. xarapevo. 


Then four lines later comes XOPOY. Here there is no question as to the speakers. 
Onesimus explains to Syriscus that he cannot very well bother his master at the 
moment, as a banquet is about tostart. I say ‘about to start’; but there has been a 
dispute over the precise meaning of ovvdyovox in the first line. Bethe’? wants to give 
it the impossible sense of ‘have already assembled,’ with the implication that the 
feast is already in progress: so that for him there can be no connection between the 
guests at the banquet and the chorus which now appears. Personally I can see no 
objection to taking ovvdyovo. in its natural sense of ‘assembling’; and if the chorus 
is to be proved distinct from the guests, it will have to be on other grounds than the 
meaning of line 1. I shall return to this later; for the moment it is enough to notice 
that there is no communication between chorus and actors. And now for the 
evidence of a chorus in the other three plays. In the Periceivomené the chorus is 
announced® in much the same way as it is in the first passage of the Epitrepontes 
quoted above; but the preceding scene is missing : 


ciow THY petpaKa.* 

TOUT’ O TPddipmos (nTNTEOS * 
yap avTov THY évOdde 

” > , A 
eUKatpov paive’, ws Soxel. 


XOPOY. 


1 The third passage is ll. 584-5 of the Cairo 
Fragment, The heading XOPOT is certain enough: 
but only a portion of the final words of the pre- 
ceding lines is preserved. 

2 Epitr. St. Petersburg Fragm. ll. 33-5. 

3 Thus Van Leeuwen assigns the lines, very 
improbably, to the Cook. 

4 Wilamowitz is following Jernstedt. Jensen 
takes the same view. 

5 I may say here that I do not intend to raise 
the question whether the stage was high or low 
at this date; it is not vital to my immediate 
subject. Perhaps, though, it is worth pointing 


out that if the actors were elevated to any great 
distance from the Orchestra, their terror at the 
approach of ‘drunks’ becomes a little ludicrous. 

6 Cairo Fragment, 195 sqq. 

? Cp. Sachs. Ges. der Wiss., Leipzig, LX (1908), 
209 ff. . 

8 71 ff. Theend of Act I. If wesuppose with 
Allinson that this is the end of Act II, and that 
Act I finishes with Agnoia’s speech, how is it 
that there is no trace of a XOPOT between the 
first and second acts, where the text is preserved 
complete? See Loeb Menander, ed. F. G. 
Allinson. 
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Again there is a clean division between actors and chorus ; and again the chorus is a 
drunken xGpos at the approach of which the stage empties itself. In the Samia, on 
the other hand, XOPOY occurs at the close of a fairly well-preserved scene ; and it is 
perfectly clear from the text that in this case there was no reference to the entry of 
the chorus at all. The act ends with :* 
AHM. roe 

tavoov evtpern. NIK. rojow. AHM. ra rap’ euot ov 

NIK. xopyds AHM. xadpiv Tots Oeois 

ovdev etpnkas GAnbes dv KkatadaPeiv. 

XOPOY. 


Demeas, Moschion’s father, persuades Niceratus, Plangon’s father, to consent to a 
wedding; and they both go off the stage to make the necessary arangements. 

Then finally comes the chorus in the ? Eficlerus.2, Here again just enough of 
the context is preserved to allow an estimation of the relation between chorus and 
plot. The dialogue runs as follows:* 

X. povy 
det TH yuvarki Tais Te radioxars Ppdoat 
avtais, iva pa KAdwo, Tovs 8’ éav 
evdov Tapo.veiv eis pe vopioavTas vEKpov. 
opOas Tis ToOUTOVi. 
dywviav Te, Td TAO0s av povov 


XOPOY. 


Chaereas, the speaker in the first lines, is going to pretend that he is dead. N., his 
nephew, whose name is not preserved, is in the plot. Here again there is no direct 
reference to the chorus. 

Such is the evidence of Menander himself: five passages, only two of which 
contain any obvious hint as to the character of the chorus. In both of these two it 
takes the form of a xaos, a band of drunken revellers who fill in the intervals of the 
action with song and dance. 

Now it has been pointed out by Leo and K6Grte* that such a xapos is after all 
only a reversion to the primitive. Comedy started as crude banter and dancing in 
honour of the wine-god; and in its latter days it preserves something more than a 
purely formal connection with its past. But Leo and Korte go further; they urge 
besides that the Menandrian chorus has a part, of varying importance, to play in the 
action itself. This is an extremely suggestive theory, if true: and it demands con- 
sideration. Leo’s argument is that the pecpdxia raymrodAdXa of the Pericetrvomené may not 
be making a purely accidental appearance at all.6 They may be coming to protect 
Glycera while she is being transferred from Polemon’s house to Pataecus’. Against 
this Korte very rightly points out that drunken men do not prove good protectors, 
and that in any case a guard was hardly necessary, as the two houses were next door 
to one another ;*® but he only criticizes Leo to make room for a more sweeping 
hypothesis of the same type. K6rte concludes from a remark of the slave, Sosias,’ 


1 Samia, 271. Leeuwen, Men, Rell. Korte argues against its 
2 The Fragmenta Florentina, assignedto Menan-_ assignation to the Epiclerus in his Menandros 
der with certainty by Vitelli in 1913 (Pap. gr.e (p. 15), but unconvincingly. 
lat. II, 1913, p. 27), and later identified as a 3 Fragm, Florent, 38-45 ap. Jensen and Van 
portion of the Epiclerus by Herzog (cp. Hermes, Leeuwen. 
1916, p. 315 ff.). For a more recent discussion * Hermes, 1908. 
see Jensen, Menandri Reliquiae, and also Van 6 Hermes, 1908. 


5 Hermes, 1908. 
7 Periceiy. 54-6. 
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that the chorus are Polemon’s boon-companions who have drunk with him all day at 
his country house, and are now on their way to his town house to renew activities 
there. They sing their song as chorus and pass indoors, to be followed shortly by 
Polemon himself. Then they reappear as Sosias’ army in the next act. Similarly 
with the Epitvepontes. In the St. Petersburg fragment we have revellers once more ;? 
but at the close of the second act,? instead of a direct reference to them, Onesimus 
says that his master is about to start banqueting. For Korte this means that the 
chorus which comes on just after Onesimus’ remark represents the guests on their 
way to the feast. And that is not all. The next act opens with a short monologue 
by Onesimus at the end of which Abrotonon, the courtesan, rushes out of the house 
in mortification. One or two of the guests (Kérte’s chorus) try to detain her ; but she 
shakes them off, and comes on the stage with the remark :* 


> ” > , 

EMAUTIHV, WS GOALa 
Geiov Se pioos avOpwros Tt. 


According to Korte this can only mean that Abrotonon has just sung a love-song, 
which now proves to have been a mere mockery; and the only possible place for 
such a song was the interval between the last act and this one. Therefore, he 
concludes, the guests trooped on, headed by Abrotonon, and after she (and presum- 
ably they) had sung, passed into the house for the banquet. 

So much for the Efitrepontes. In the Samia the dialogue which takes place 
immediately before the chorus’ entry is concerned with the approaching wedding- 
feast ;* and later in the next act Parmenon informs Moschion that the guests have 
all been waiting for a long time.® Here again, then, the chorus have a rational 
connection with the plot. They come on as wedding-guests, sing a suitable song, 
and then go indoors to take part in the feast. 

I may say at once that I think that Korte goes a good deal too far; but at the 
same time much of the criticism directed against him fails to take account of the 
fact that he has spoken a half-truth, and because of that passes to the other extreme 
of misinterpretation.® I will state my own objections first. 

There is, to begin with, no internal evidence whatsoever for the assumption that 
the x@pos of the Pericetromené is composed of the boon-companions of Polemon. The 
reference to it is exactly like the reference to the xaos at the close of the first act of 
the Epitrepontes, which, as far as I am aware, no one has yet tried to account for as 
the friends of anybody in particular; and it is hard to believe that Menander would 
have left its identity in any doubt, had he wished it to represent a definite group of 
persons associated, however remotely, with the action. Secondly, I must disagree 
with the further identification of this chorus as such with the ‘army’ which appears 
later. It is enough merely to point out that the ‘guests’ disappear into the house: 
whereas the ‘army’ follows Sosias from the country, as the text clearly shows.’ If 
we are to credit Menander with that attention to the chorus which Kérte would wish: 
we must also suppose him to have had sufficient experience in dramaturgy to avoid 
an error so elementary. And my final objection is with regard to the Abrotonon 
incident. Why suppose her to have led the chorus in a Lied von ungliickhlicher Liebe ? 
Kérte himself admits that it is quite unheard of for an actor to refer to a part of the 
performance which does not appear in the published version, but he can see no 
alternative explanation, As a matter of fact, the text makes the real meaning of her 


5 Samia, 331: o¢ ydp ro obra mada. 
6 I am thinking especially of Bethe, of. cit. 
7 Periceivomené, 234. 


1 Epitvep. 32. Vide supra. 

2 Epitrep. 195 ff. Vide supra. 
3 Caivo Fragm. 214. 

4 Samia, 269. 
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remark quite plain:' Abrotonon is complaining of the neglect with which Charisius 
is treating her. 

So much for the details in which I think that Kérte goes further than the 
evidence and probabilities warrant. Now let us turn back to the plays themselves 
fora moment. It is clear that the fragments connected with the chorus fall into two 
classes: first there are the passages which contain a direct reference to an approach- 
ing «x@pos; and secondly the passages which make no explicit mention of a xapos at 
all. To the first class belong the XOPOY of the St. Petersburg fragment of the 
Epitrepontes and the XOPOY of the Periceivomené, as well as a fragment of Alexis’ 
Kovpis which, as Leo has shown, certainly refers to a chorus of the xaos type.2 To 
the second belong the second XOPOY of the Epttrepontes, the chorus in the Samia, 
and the chorus in the ? Eficlerus.2 Now I cannot help thinking that the choruses of 
this second type did in some cases have a remote relation to the action proper. In 
the Epitrepontes Onesimus says plainly that the guests cvvayovow ; and that can only 
mean that they are assembling at the moment.‘ Presumably they had to arrive 
from somewhere outside the house itself: and Menander must have represented them 
as arriving. It would have been impossibly clumsy to speak of guests as gathering 
for a feast at the end of one act, and then to treat them as making merry indoors at 
the beginning of the next,5 when nobody had gone into the house except Onesimus 
himself. The guests must have been represented by the chorus. 

Whether the same is true of the Samia is more doubtful. The chorus appears 
just when the wedding-feast is ready, and later on Parmenon says that the wedding- 
guests are indoors waiting to begin. It is difficult to see how they got there, unless 
the chorus represented them, and entered the house after its song and dance; but on 
the other hand, Demeas and Niceratus make no reference to the approach of guests 
before leaving the stage at the end of the act. Similarly no certain conclusion can 
be drawn from the Epiclerus: although from the surviving context I think it very 
probable that the chorus had no connection whatever with the action. 

There remains one interesting piece of evidence from Terence’s Heauton. Flick- 
inger has called attention to a curious incident in Act I, Scene 1.6 Chremes, who is 
alone on the stage, suddenly leaves it to visit a friend called Phanias (who never 
reappears in the play). The passage runs: 


Lacrumas excusstt mtht, 
Miseretque me eius. Sed ut diet tempus est, 
Tempust monere me hunc victnum Phaniam 


Aliquantum, soror. 
Simul huic nescio cui, turbare qui huc 
it, decedamus. 
Baccuis I. Sequere hac igituy me intro in lectum ut 
sedes lassitudinem. 


’ The XOPOT of the Ghoradn Papyri should 

2 Hermes, 1908, p. 308. Kock, 107, The perhaps be mentioned. But the contexts in 
fragment runs: which it occurs (Demianczuk, Suppl. Comicum, 
pp. 100, 109) are too fragmentary to allow of 
any estimation of its significance. 

4 Bethe, of. cit., wishes to interpret it as ‘ are 
already feasting,’ as I mentioned above. He 
supports this by the fact that Charisius is drunk 
a hundred lines later; but that proves nothing 
at all. The interval between the beginning of 


1 Epitrep. 217 ff. (cp. Bethe, op. cit. for criti- Baccuis II. 
cism on the same lines) : 


5é picos dvOpwrés TL. 
otxére yap ovdé Karaxeio@a, radar, 
wap’ avrév, xwpls. 


Kal yap émi . . . avOpwrwv Opa 
mpooiby, ws KahG@v Te kayabav 
évOdde cuvévTwy* wn yévorTrdé por pdvy 
vUXTWP KAN@s wempayoow 

buiv wepi rov ov yap 
Boludriov dmevéyxayu picas mrépa. 


Leo also finds a «Gos buried in the Bacchides of 
Plautus, 104 ff. (Hermes, 1911): 


Baccuis I. Aqua calet : eamus hinc intro ut laves. 
Nam uti navi vecta es, credo timida es. 


the act and |. 306 gives Charisius ample time 
for that. 

5 Cp. 213. 

® Class. Phil., 1912. Cp. supr. p. 15, note 6. 
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Ad cenam ut ventat ; tbo, visam si domist.— 7O1 
Nihil opus monitore ; tam dudum domi 

Praesto apud me aiunt. Egomet convivas moror. 

Ibo adeo hinc intro. Sed quid crepuerunt fores ? 


Flickinger’s conclusion seems to me irresistible. In the original XOPOY followed 
line 170: and 171 began another act. Such is the only satisfactory explanation of 
the gratuitous visit to the neighbour’s house; it could have easily been avoided in 
writing the scene, and, as it stands, it leaves the stage entirely empty for a while. 
On the other hand, if we suppose that a chorus appeared during the interval and 
then passed on into Chremes’ house as convivae, all runs smoothly. The Heauton 
seems to provide a close parallel to the chorus composed of Charisius’ guests in the 
Epitvepontes. 

An examination of Menander’s fragments shows, then, that the chorus took one 
of two forms. In some cases it was simply a x@pos, a roving band of revellers whose 
approach brought an act to its close: while in others it represented a group of guests 
on their way to festivities connected with the plot. In both kinds of chorus, it is to 
be noticed, the x®yos character was maintained. Except for the fact that the one 
type passed on down the street after their interlude, while the other went indoors to 
continue the merrymaking, they were identical. And it is essential to bear this in 
mind in estimating how far Bethe’s criticisms of Robert and Korte apply here also,’ 
Robert proposes a different chorus for each entracte ;? thus it appears at the end of 
the first act of the Periceiyomené as the friends of Polemon, at the end of the second 
as soldiers, at the end of the third as drunken revellers, and at the end of the fourth 
as peasants; while Korte, as we have seen, wishes the chorus of the same play to 
represent both the friends of Polemon and Sosias’ army. Bethe bases his objections 
on the fact that no tragic or comic chorus changes its identity, and on the further 
fact that extra parts, like that of the army, would be played by xwda rpécwra instead 
of by the chorus. 

Both objections are reasonable. «xwda tpdcwra were common in fifth-century 
tragedy and comedy: and there is no reason to think that Sosias’ army, the Satellites 
of Pyrgopolynices,* the Lovavit and Meretrices of the Pseudolus,* and Thraso’s followers 
in the Eunuchus® were anything else. If the author had intended them to be played 
by the chorus as such, he would have made that fact clear to the spectators. 
Secondly, it is difficult to regard the Menandrian chorus as a kind of dramatic 
chameleon which changed its dress and character from one enty’acte to another. 
There is no evidence which would lead us to suppose that New Comedy was prepared 
to spend so much time or money upon it. At the same time, true as these observa- 
tions are, I do not feel that they affect what has been argued above as to the oscilla- 
tion of the chorus between pure xdyuos and x@pos as guests at some celebration 
connected with the plot. That oscillation does not involve a real change of character 
at all; and it was because no difference of costume or song was necessary that 
Menander availed himself of the opportunity of linking the chorus to the action when 
the common situation of a banquet off stage made it desirable. It must be re- 
membered that the situation of the chorus in New Comedy was bound to be peculiar. 
Throughout the fifth century, and presumably through most of the fourth, the chorus 
had been assigned a more or less significant character at the beginning of a comedy, 
and its continued presence during the progress of the play made any change in that 
character impossible. But when a purely episodic comedy became popular, the 
chorus made its appearance only at fixed points in the development of the plot, and 


1 OP. cit. 3 Miles, 77, 1399. 
2 Cp. Menandri sex fabularum rell., Halle, 1908. 4 Pseudolus, Act I, Sc. II. 
Also Hermes, 1909, pp. 260, 633. 5 780 ff. 
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the attitude of the dramatist towards it was revolutionized. I cannot think it 
surprising that during this period of readjustment the possibility of an occasional use 
of the chorus as part of the background of a play without any real inconsistency 
should be recognized, and that when the x@pos convention finally emerged there 
should emerge also the convention that the unpersonlicher, typischer xOpos of passers-by 
might with no accretion of personality become an equally typischer xpos! of guests 
about to enjoy the hospitality of one of the actors. 

The forces which determined the relation of the xaos to New Comedy are 
perhaps to be seen at work in a fragment of Mnesimachus :? 


3 , , 
Baiv’ éx OaXdpwv 
” > > 
e£w, Mavn: oreiy’ eis aydpav 
mpods Tovs “Epuas, 
od rporpatac’ ot PvAapxor, 
Tovs Te palynras Tovs Wpaiovs .. . 
TOUTOLS 
Yuxpodv Tovov, Td mordv Oeppov 


The rest of the sixty-five lines preserved are filled with that wild luxuriance ot 
culinary detail which so fascinated the fourth-century Greek mind, and are only of 
importance in so far as they suggest a possible origin for the cooks and banquets of 
New Comedy. But in the above we have a x@pos in embryo. The master sends the 
slave to the Agora to summon the guests to a feast: and they would presumably 
return with him in much the same way as the chorus comes on behind Carion in the 
Plutus. They are not yet a xaos pure and simple; but they are on the way to 
becoming one. They are not ‘mere’ guests, inserted to complete the fiction of an 
off-stage banquet: they have a definite identity, and at least a nominal connection 
with the title of the play, “Irmrorpédos. Suidas assigns Mnesimachus to Middle 
Comedy ; and such internal evidence as there is confirms him. The fragment from 
the Philippus, describing Macedonian fire-eaters, must be dated either to Philip’s 
lifetime or to the years immediately following his death: while the tone of the 
‘Irrorpodos itself is essentially that of Middle Comedy. Very possibly Mnesimachus 
went on producing plays throughout the last half of the fourth century, and like 
Alexis represented both Middle Comedy and New. If we assume, as I think we 
must, that the ‘lrzorpédos was performed before New Comedy had become entirely 
predominant, the sixty-five lines preserved are a valuable survival from a poorly 
documented period. 

I remarked earlier that Kérte’s theory of the Menandrian chorus was sub- 
stantially truer than the criticisms passed upon it would lead one to expect; and I 
hope that I have done something to show that this is so. But even in his identifica- 
tion of the chorus of the Periceivomené, as such, with the army of Sosias he does not 
go far wrong. It is extremely probable that the Choreutae did form the army, 
although not gua chorus. Bethe himself points out that the emergence of touring 
companies of Dionysiac texvira: undoubtedly had the effect of reducing the numbers 
of the chorus,* and it seems to me only natural that this tendency towards making 
professional players as compact a body as possible should have resulted in the use of 
the members of the chorus as xwd¢a rpdcowra whenever the need arose. Both Kérte 
and Bethe fail, I think, to realize this possibility, so that much of their argument is 
beside the point. 

The mention of rexvira: brings us back to the question of the organization and 
financing of comedy in the fourth century. We saw earlier that the Synchoregia was 


1 The phrases are Bethe’s. 
2 Kock, 4. 


3 See Bethe, Prolegomena, p. 248. 
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hink it apparently abolished shortly before 390. From that date down to c. 325 evidence 
nal use of changes in the outlay of Chovregi and the numbers of the chorus is almost entirely 
istency lacking. Isocrates and Antiphanes both refer to a Choregus who dressed his Choreutae 
| those in gold;! but whether the chorus in question was tragic or comic is unknown. 
sers-by Demosthenes, as we have seen, implies that the old system of single Choregi was 
guests working once more in 355.” But beyond that there is nothing until the inscription 
of 329 and the ’A@. IloA.; and even then we only learn that five single Choregi were 
dy are being appointed yearly for the five comedies performed at the Dionysia.* In 307, 
however, a fresh choregic system is in operation. The city, instead of the individual, 
supplies the necessary monies, and a new official, the Agonothetes, is appointed to 
direct expenditure. This may have roughly coincided with a reduction in the size 
of the chorus. We have seen that its numbers dropped from twenty-four to perhaps 
fifteen in the first half of the fourth century; and epigraphic evidence shows that at 
Delphi in the year 268 a comic chorus was composed of only seven members: while 
about a century later the seven have shrunk to four. There is no proof that a 
similar decrease in size took place at Athens: but it is extremely probable. Fifteen 
was too large a number for the requirements of a purely episodic New Comedy, just 
as it was for the capabilities of a touring company. And if such a change took 
ice of 
aly of place, we should expect it to set in before the end of the fourth century. 
Beyond Menander we cannot trace the history of the comic chorus. Plautus 
ets of te 
be ote and Terence discarded it; and although slight scars upon their work sometimes 
nably indicate what may have been a chorus in the Greek original, they prove little more 
in than that development in the third century moved in the same direction as it had at 
ay to the end of the fourth. Leo finds traces of a x@pos in the Bacchides while the 
ae Piscatores of the Rudens and the A dvocatt of the Poenulus look very like the fossilized 
ation remains of third-century choruses in the Plutus-Tvophonius tradition .® The Trophonius, 
Hiddle it will be remembered, was not a purely domestic five-act comedy ; it reverted, or So 
Sone the fragments suggest, to the wider theme of faith-healing, quackery, and the absurdi- 
ilip’s ties of accepted legend ; and its chorus was more of a serious dramatic element than 
. the the formalized kopos. If the Rudens and Poenulus in their original form had choruses 
aan of the Tvophonius type, we should have an extension into the third century of that 
like bifurcation which started in the last quarter of the fourth, although homogeneity of 
. om plot must have made the difference between, say, the Rudens and a comedy with a 
irely x@pos-chorus far less noticeable than their general similarity. a 
sorly Whether the chorus entirely vanished in the second and first centuries, it is 
impossible to say. An inscription from Epidaurus,’ dated by its lettering to Roman 
asi times, at least shows that original comedy continued to be written, and presumably 
oe performed, long after Greece had ceased to be an independent nation. But for 
aes. purposes of detailed investigation the alte terminus haerens is set at the death of 
Menander. 
not 
‘my, 1 Isocrates, Aveopagiticus, 53: Amntiphanes, See also Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 55 ff. 
ring Soldier, Kock, 204. 5 Dittenberger, Sylloge II. 424. 42 ff. and 
bers 2 Leptines, 23. 3 II. 690. See the comments of Pomtow on both 
king 3 Ath, Pol, 56, I.G. 11. Suppl. 971. inscriptions ad loc, and cp. J.G. XI. II. 108 and 
, 4 1.G. Il, 1289, which runs as follows: 161. A. 83. 
of Shuos ’Avatixpdrous Apxovros 6 It is very unsafe to draw parallels between 
or te Zevldos plays of the New Comedy and the Ecclesiazusae 
it 1s rownrhs tpaywolas Pavdarparos ‘Hpaxdeldov ‘Adixap- of Aristophanes on the grounds of similarity of 
vdocevs* title. Thus we have among Menander’s frag- 
was roinrhs Kwppdlas Aduwvos Acowets: Plautus’ Captivi, and have given no prominence 
kwuydias Zov- to the chorus at all. 
7 ’Apx. 1883, 162-3. 
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Even a cursory survey of the evidence set out in the above pages makes it clear 
that generalization as to the position of the chorus at any given stage in the history 
of comedy after Aristophanes is likely to be more misleading than constructive. The 
great gulf between the Plutus and the Heauton has swallowed up much that would 
explain the genesis of the x@pos and its gradual supersession of a chorus which still 
possessed dramatic vitality ; and fortuitous survivals inevitably distort interpretation 
even where they make it possible. Two facts, however, do emerge. The first is 
that the chorus was deeply enough embedded in Greek dramatic tradition to survive 
all the changes of structure and tone which occurred in the drama of the fourth 
century, though at the price of losing much of the ornament which had effectively 
disguised its Dionysiac origins at the end of the fifth; the comic chorus, that is to 
say, begins as x@pos and ends as x@pos. And secondly, although the chorus gradually 
lost its central position owing to changes in contemporary thought and contemporary 
taste, the reaction of which upon comedy was immediate, the readjustments which 
occurred were so many stages in a natural evolution rather than a consequence of 
economic or official pressure. There was little or no artificial canalization of 
comedy’s activities: and the change from chorus as actor to chorus as x@pos was a 
piecemeal and unhurried change. The seeds were present when Aristophanes wrote 
the Plutus and Cocalus; yet the new had not entirely ousted the old even in the 
succeeding century. 

K, J. MaArIpMENT. 
Jesus COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
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AESCHYLUS AGAMEMNON 1223-38 AND 
TREACHEROUS MONSTERS. 


In C.Q. XXVI. 45-51 I contended that in Aesch. Agam, 1227-30 Cassandra 
describes Clytemnestra in terms of a Greek proverb, the proverb of the Treacherous 
Hound ; and I restored the passage thus :— 

veov 8’ érapyos IXiov 7 avaorarns 
ovK oldev ota KUVvds 
kai ojnvaca paidp’, otov daxos 


My purpose now is, first, to consider the two criticisms of my original article 
which have since appeared in this journal, and then to shed further light not only 
upon these four lines but upon their immediate context. 


Rejoindeyr to Mr J. C. Lawson :—In C.Q. XXVII. 112-4 Mr Lawson, while 
admitting the existence of the proverb in the numerous passages of Greek literature 
which I had quoted in illustration, gives it as his considered opinion that there is no 
such reference here. The consequences of this opinion seem to me so improbable 
that I feel driven to tabulate some facts which I had omitted as self-evident ; for it 
did not occur to me that anyone would question the very assumption? upon which 
my restoration was based. 

(i) The governing context, 1223-38, simply comsists of comparisons of the two 
conspirators to treacherous or proverbially treacherous monsters, 

(ii) In 1223 Aegisthus is compared to a lion who plots (BovAevev) vengeance 
under the guise of an oixovpés. [1226 I regard as spurious; see below; this does not 
affect the issue, since the line is obviously a digression. | 

(iii) In 1227-30 Clytemnestra is compared to a hound who . . . [then comes the 
passage in dispute]. 

(iv) In 1233 Clytemnestra is compared to an amphtsbaena and in 1233-6 to the 
Scylla, both notorious in antiquity for their treacherous and dual nature (see com- 
mentary below). 1236-8 exclaims at the duplicity of Clytemnestra’s jubilation. 

Between (that is to say) the treacherous lion upon the one side, and the 
treacherous amphisbaena and Scylla upon the other, comes our metaphor of the 
hound. Such a hound might be at least suspected of treachery simply from 
the company in which we find her, were there no proverb of the Treacherous Hound. 
But as even Lawson admits, there is, and the hound is in fact far more notorious in 
ancient literature for treachery, evil contriving, insidious scheming, than any other 
of those four formidable figures. 

(v) The treachery of Clytemnestra’s act in murdering her husband is emphasised 
in the Agamemnon from first to last, from dodAta 155 to doAwara: 1636; cf. SoAoddvov 
1129, doAip popw 1495, 1519. Moreover, she is treacherous as home-keeper, oixovopuos 
SoAia 155, and it is, patently and admittedly, this that is glanced at in 788-809, which 
concludes with dxaipws modkitov. Well, here the reference 
is to Clytemnestra; and it is to her conspiracy with the ‘plotting otxovpdés’ (same 

1 The interpretation did not originate with Hound’ comes from Verrall, 7. Phil, X. (1882) 
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pair of terms recurs at 1626 f.); and she is compared to a hound; and the word 
AaGpaios is already in this passage; and there was a proverb of the surreptitious 
(AaOpaiws Sadxvwv) hound. (And Madvig, in reading Syfera: after AaGpaiov, accidentally 
restored the very phrase of the proverb, while he betrays no knowledge of its 
AaOpodixrns or of any other evidence assembled in my paragraph /.c. p. 49.) _ 

All things considered, I submit that the hound of our passage is present in her 
best authenticated aspect as a figure of treachery, as one who first fawns upon her 
unsuspecting (ov« ofdev) victim and then suddenly bites. 


Rejoindeyr to My G. Thomson :—Mr Thomson in C.Q. XXVIII. 75 f. ‘ feels sure ’ 
that I ‘am right in maintaining’ this general interpretation, but restores the passage 
very differently. Since he introduces his ddxe: for dixnv with acknowledgments to my 
ddxos, | ought to say at once that (as I have since discovered) the word had been 
previously conjectured here by Kock? in the form daxn. 

It will be convenient to start from a small slip made by Thomson; what I read 
was not purntis but (following Paley) pronrns. I did not, indeed, like ‘ lecherous’ as 
applied by Cassandra to Clytemnestra, nor find it thus particularly in Aeschylean 
taste. ut after ‘what sort of tongue’ I felt that any epithet so colourless as 
‘detestable’ attached to xvvos was unexpected and apparently functionless, and 
I here took reluctant refuge in the traditional distinction referred to by Paley, largely 
because the alternative presented by puojrns seemed one which we were not in a 
position to impugn.’ 

That ptor7ds, on the other hand, was itself un-tragic or even un-Aeschylean, 
I can hardly regard Thomson as having shown; for to say nothing of pivos thrice, 
Aeschylus twice uses pionya. But I still feel the objection above mentioned; and 
indeed, if someone were to maintain that any descriptive epithet is unnatural here, as 
also that ‘what sort of tongue of dog’ is strange enough without it, I should not 
protest. By contrast, Thomson’s 4 orvyvy, ‘that hateful hound’ allusively, is 
entirely natural. Moreover, his array of examples of the gloss orvyeiv: pucetv and so 
forth, including his views (which convince me) of Eur. Tvo. 898 and fr. 362, I0, is 
itself impressive. And the passage cries aloud for a nominative to replace xvvos ; 
how long I spent in trying to get it I cannot remember; Thomson has succeeded. 


He writes*® 
> ~ 7 
ovK oidev ofa yA@ooay Kiwv 
deiEaca Kai kAivaca patdpdv obs 
arns AaOpaiov civ TEXVY. 


I readily admit that from yAdocayv to ods inclusive I find this reconstruction far more 
cogent than mine and this reading incomparably more satisfying. I accept it with 
delight ; yAdooav Seifaca, so terse and significant, seems to me right Aeschylus ; 
and Ahrens’s neat adjustment is certainly now admissible,* while to Thomson’s 
references here may be added Soph. Fy. 687 and the Hesychian gloss on that. 

But if so much of Thomson’s restoration is in the style of Aeschylus, then the 
rest of it is not; for that is as loose and weak as this is compact and strong. The 
unsuspecting Agamemnon has no idea ‘what she will do, or effect (‘bring to 


1 Kock had also anticipated me in the series back a joyful ear’—English cannot support so 
(wrongly claimed by me, p. 47) AelEaca, ojvaca, literal a translation of the hypallage. 


S#terax. For this knowledge I am indebted to 4 I withdraw my objection to xXivaca pardpdy 
Wecklein’s Addenda; I have not yet found ois, not so much for T.’s reason, as because in 
K.’s n. Plato Rep. 613c (cited by T.) the phrase ra dra 


2 This use might or might not be low, and él rédv dGuwv éxovres, applied as it there is fo 
might be as old as Archilochus, see Bergk on human beings, includes the head with the ear, cf. 
fr. 185. Photius af. Adam. I take it that during 914-929 


3 But renders unhappily; ‘loathsome bitch’ Clyt. would have ‘inclined her ear’ in ironical 
—both terms give quite wrong suggestions; ‘laid deference. 
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pass’—T.), by her bite of lurking Até with (or through) her wicked cunning.’ The 
sense of ofa revée. I still find ‘impossibly feeble’ (p. 47) in itself; and ‘ what she will 
effect with her bite ’ is two terms for one act, and is further watered by otv xaxyj réyvp. 
The proverb was caivovea Séxveis; our double participial phrase amounts to ojvaca ; 
to me it still seems overwhelmingly probable that the main verb which supplied the 
antithesis to those two participles gave that also in terms of the metaphor, and not 
as an un-canine and indeed I could almost say irrelevant revfex. For my Sdxos I 
would now simply substitute Kock’s (nearer) daxn and continue as I did before, The 
only new reading in my first restoration was ‘what a bite’; but this hound took 
three bites, 1384-6. The hyperbaton ofa . . . ddxn I take to have been deliberate ; 
such enclosure of the participial phrases best emphasises the antithesis; and indeed, 
these words once granted, no other order would be so satisfactory in its ‘inter- 
lacings’ and juxtapositions. For AaPpaiov compare ydyyapyov arns 
mavadwrov 361.3 

For the convenience of readers I always use the numeration of the Oxford text 
(etc.); but Mr Thomson, who uses another, has misunderstood my n. 3 on p. 47 and 
unfortunately states that I regard the line vedv . . . dvaordrns as an interpolation. 
Far from it; and this brings me to my examination of the entire context. I start 
from Sidgwick, righting only the three lines above discussed. 


ex Tavde Bovrevery Tiva 
Aéovr’ dvadkuv év OT PWhwpevov 
olkoupov, oipot, TH podrdvTe 
hépe yap Td (vydv 
éxapyos 7’ avarrarys 

ovk oldev ofa yAwooay 
deiEaca, kal kAivaca hadpdv ods, 
atns Aadpaio TEXVy. 


1225 


1230 
rougde TOApy hoveds 

éori. ti viv kadovoa Svadirés SaKos 
dv; duhioBavav, 7) Tuva. 
€v vavTiAwy BAGBny, 
Aidov pntép’ aorovddv 7’ "Apn 
piros rveoveay; ws 

WoTEp EV UAXNS TPOTH. 
Soxe? yaipev vootiuw cwrnpia. 


1235 


Structuve—See above. 
1226. éuw: pepev yap xpi Td (vydv. 
First, it will be safest to discuss this line by itself. It was bracketed by A. Ludwig ; 
so also Herwerden. I denounced it years ago (Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. cvi-cviii, p. 6), 
but can now strengthen that case. The line is (i) unnecessary, (ii) vapid, (iii) intru- 
sive, as I shall presently show, to the subject-matter of this context. But it is 
also intrusive, perhaps even more seriously, from a broader aspect. It is fatuously 
inappropriate on the lips of one whose réle it is to forecast her immediate murder ; 
and Cassandra since 1183 is employing no equivocation. Her allusion to her servile 
status at 1326 is in most pointed and effective foil? to 957, the pompous introit of her 
captor; and our present allusion would tend to weaken such a climax even if ours 
were not so markedly opposite in tone. Moreover, as Weil profoundly said on 


1 I follow those who omit 360, both words 
being very objectionable here. 

2? The purpose of 1330 is to emphasise this 
contrast and to show that the pathos of mortal 
destiny transcends even this. I follow Lawson 


for sense, but I read xod for xai instead of his od ; 
that is better Greek as well as gentler surgery ; 
and cf. Suppl. 296, Eur. 1.T. gor, I.A. 396, all 
cettain. For my part I should add Soph. Tr. 
1046. 
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1327-30, ‘ vaticinatur Cassandra, non philosophatur’; still less will she platitudinise ; 
and in fact she nowheve utters any generalisation at all—for you can hardly so reckon 
1303. Finally, although the order rw poddvri deororyn eum is in itself quite unexcep- 
tionable, cf. Eur. Hel. 1239, this and similar examples (Soph. O.T. 1462, Eur. 
Or. 1564, I.A. 1100) show that the meaning should then be ‘my returned master’; 
but that is impossible here; and if any Greek poet really had found himself under 
the necessity of saying ‘ the returned master—mine, in fact,’ it seems to me that he 
would then have written rau, just as Demosthenes does where he has occasion for 
a somewhat similar emphasis, de Cor. 254-5 ths ayabns tixyns THs moAews . . . THY 
isiav (and again just below). 

The genesis of the line is obvious—an expanded gloss. For éu» as intrusive 
gloss in Aeschylus cf, Pers. 850, where the best remedy is radi rov (Wilam.) ; for 
process! cf. 7. 

Revert now to 1225. The oipo of the MSS. has no force here; and the very 
word wanted, or rather needed, to signalise the irony in oixovpdv is the (‘bitterly ’*) 
ironic ofua:; cf. P.V. 968. Sophocles presents no instance of ironic ofuo, but 
Euripides has it in the same place Helid. 511, 968. (oiuac was suggested by Paley, 
but half-heartedly and without justification ; no one has adopted it, for Headlam, who 
did so in the Bohn, abandoned it, as also, if Wecklein is right, did Paley himself.) 

porsvre. With 1226 they could, and should, have rendered (but did not) ‘as 
warden for the master who has (in point of fact, or now) arrived, mine—for one must 
bear the yoke of slavery’; and this, although unnatural in every way, would have 
been a correct reference to Agamemnon, so that the two lines together would have 
meant (if anything) ‘warden for Agamemnon.’ But now that 1226 has gone and the 
term 7 dSeordry is left purely relative to otxovpdv, woAdvr: can only mean ‘ as warden 
for the returned master’ and that is nonsense; we require of course ‘warden for the 
absent master.’ 

Presumably the many translators, who even with 1226 gave ‘the returning 
master’ (Headlam, in Bohn) or its equivalent, could now give the same mis- 
translation ;* and by rendering the aorist as a present and understanding that as a 
future, could claim sense for the tradition. I cannot do that; but (I hope) I never 
emend unless driven to it, and so here I begin by trying poAdvr: as ‘absent’ and 
pretending to compare Pers. 1 Ilepowv tov otxopévwv. Of course, it will never do; 
when the choice is between come and go podciv means come, and this play swarms with 
the participle as denoting the return of Agamemnon or his army, 34, 345, 601, 606, 
969, or of others, 1587, 1667. The original word, in my opinion, must, therefore, 
have been poyovvtt. The verb means to be engaged on a heavy job (Theogn. 71), to 
toil on others’ behalf (Il. 1X. 492, Od. XVI. 19), and above all it denotes the toil of 
warfare (Il. 1. 162, cf. II. 690; Od. 1V. 106, XII. 190), and it has these last two senses 
together at Il. XXIII. 607, Od. 1V. 152,170. It therefore naturally involves the idea 
of absence from home, Od. II. 343 ror’ ’Odvoceds oikade Kai dAyea TOAAG 
poynoas ; and what surely establishes it for our line in that sense is the poet’s own 
language at Cho. gi1g-21, pi) ’Aeyxe TOV TOVODVT Egw and tpépa dE 
y’ avipds pox Gos jpevas €ow; for when Aegisthus is ironically called an oixovpds 
for Agamemnon it means that he is like a woman who stays at home while men 
fight, and all this is said in so many words at 1625-6.4 Cf. also 806 ei¢pwv rovov 
ed <éyw> (mrdvov Auratus for révos, Wilam.). 


1 I have not the least doubt, and hope soon to’ see them all emphasise the tense of poddvros 
show, that Sept. 33 is another instance; and _ at 34. 
there is a detailed case behind Wecklein on 4 yivai, ob... wévwy kTr. But (i) wévwy cannot 
Sept. 263. agree even with the most scornful yiva.—whose 


2 Pearson on Eur. Helid, l.c. scorn it destroys!; (ii) a woman cannot in this 
3 They can translate correctly when they like; sense alcxvvew eiviv dvipds. yivac od was the 
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Now look: oixovpédv, ofuat, tw poyouvts ironic, as I said; but now 
more so and better so. 

1227-30. In my previous article I showed that the original of this proverbial 
hound, who fawns upon incomers but by his deadly bite prevents their exit, is 
Cerberus, the pervert house-dog of the House of Hades. The true house-dog will 
fawn upon the hand that fed it but will bite intruders; Hom. Od. XIV. 29-38, 
XVI. 4-10, Theocr. XXV. 68-77. 

The point of the allusion then is that Clytemnestra is an oixovpds xaxy. She 
herself had in Cassandra’s hearing ironically claimed to be a good house-dog ; 606-8 
yuvaixa Sdpow podrdv | olavrep Swpatwv Kkvva | 
exeivy, ToAepiav Tols 

Now observe the continuity of 1223-5 and 1227-30. Aegisthus is a Aéwv 
oixovpos (‘ forsooth’) for Agamemnon ; and Agamemnon will soon discover, too, what 
sort of an oixovpds xkdwv he had left behind in his own wife. The connection, 
clear from the verbal content, is reinforced by the chiasmus (PovAcveev—Aé€ovt’— 
Agamemnon : Agamemnon—«vvds—kaky 

Clytemnestra as false oixovpds was a commonplace; Eur. Hec. 1277 7 rovd 
GAoxos, oixovpds mixpd (the context refers to the double murder); but what is more 
significantly reminiscent of our passage is Lyc. 1107, where Cassandra prophesies 
that Agamemnon shall experience Avrpav Acaivys . . oixovpiav. 

Further, the wapoupia (as such) of the Treacherous Hound is explained as emi 
tov emeBovrAevovtwy by Schol. Ar. Knights 1031,and Eustathius Od. p. 1493, 32 
says that it onpaive €ri8ovrov avOpwrov. Exactly; and so here it follows 
naturally on BovAcvew 1223. 

But there is still more; for here, as so often happens, the best commentator is 
the poet himself. The very first address of the Elders to their returned King is a 
warning! that while they themselves are frank but loyal, there is Somebody who is, 
on the contrary, ‘ seemingly well-disposed or welcoming’ but—the rest he will 
discover for himself, no doubt, in time. They are alluding to Clytemnestra; on that 
much everyone is agreed, it is unmistakable. Well, the terms which they employ, 
the two salient terms, are gaivecv (798) and riv dxaipws oik ovpotvra (809). 

Similarly, the other half of the explanation given by Schol. Ar. /.c. of our 
proverb, tov edvoetv, has its counterpart here also, ra 
Soxovvr’ ev ppovos ex diavoias xrA. 797 (and, in my opinion, also at 788, where I 
accept Weil’s 76 doxetv ed vor for a variety of other reasons). 

5yferar. The reason why this is supported by Cho. 995 is that dednypevov there 
in any case unquestionably glances at the deadliness of Clytemnestra to Agamemnon. 
See further, below. (Evvatum—énfera: I took, as I said, from Madvig Adv. Crit. 
I, 200-1, and it is commonly referred to as his, but it had previously been proposed 
by Burges.) 

Kaky TExvy is the synonym for xaxoynxavia. The Greek conception of the dog 
as an ‘evil contriver’ is as old as Homer, xvvds xaxounydvov Il. VI. 344. To my 
examples of our zapoipia I should have added? a late but unmistakable attenuation 
(it has everything but the dog), Fronto p. 243 Naber (quoted by Headlam on 793) 


metrical adjustment of od yiva, and what the 
poet wrote was od, yivm, .. . cf. Fr. 61. od is 


more scornful as first word, and that it had that 
place is rendered probable by the corresponding 
taunt, 1617 od 

1 ppévwua, 830, is my correction of péynua ; 
vid. 831-850, cf. 788-809. You cannot ‘agree 
with’ a gpévnua. For the dramatic point see 
C.Q. XXVI, p. 46 n. 1. 


2 And here is yet more, At Cho. 446-7 the un- 
explained érotuérepa yédAwros after rodvowois xuvds 
has caused Tucker much conscientious thought ; 
it is simply a passing reference for point’s sake 
to the proverbial ‘grin’ of the dangerous dog. 
At Cho. 621 xuvégpwy refers not to Scylla’s 
shamelessness merely but to her treachery. Eur. 
Andr. 630, Kiva. 
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6 Tox yéAws, oitws Td tpiv civat TEPYKdS ws Kai dddvTas TOV yeAOvTwY 
erdekvvev, eis ToTOUTOV Hon kal évedpas ws Kal Ta Kpirrew 
tov ef ertBovrAyns tpoayedXwvrwy. And now I come to a point for which 
I would invite particular attention. 

In 1242-55 the Elders discuss with the prophetess the speech which she has just 
delivered, how much of it they can understand and how much they cannot. Their 
perplexity resolves itself into this, that what completely baffles them is the pnyavy,' 
by means of which the alleged murderer is to effect his purpose. In no text except 
those few which here read réxvy—that is to say, not in Weil, Wecklein (Ovestie), 
Wilamowitz, Mazon, and least of all in Lawson—will there be found in 1217-38 
anything corresponding to this allusion. 

téxvy. This word is applied to the device of Clytemnestra by Philostratus Imag. 
II. 10, KA. rérAov réxvy tivds arreipov, That 1253 has the same reference 
is clear from pnydévnya in 1127 and in Cho. 981. 

1231 ‘trode toAuy Karsten’ (Sidg.; and in K. it is, but Martin was first, if 
Weckl. is right) for rowdde roApa. For over twenty years I have found this passage 
curiously puzzling. H. L. Ahrens’s ro:dde téApa* is widely current (Weil, Weckl., 
Headlam, Wilam., etc.), but both of these resulting sentences are impossibly abrupt, 
and the former is really meaningless. In adopting the dative Sidgwick seems to me 
indubitably right. But, after repeated efforts, I do not find it conceivable that the 
poet used rowode here; the speaker has not in the smallest degree described the 
‘daring act,’ she has only alluded to it briefly and within a metaphor. I feel confi- 
dent that the original was OnArvs apoevos hovers | Ti viv Kadovoa 
xtA. This has many advantages. It makes a much better connection with the 
following sentence (now a second and parallel question), and it alone makes a proper 
connection with the preceding. It provides a Greek locution, the sense being ‘ How 
could she dare such a thing?’ cf. e.g. Soph. At. 46 (with Jebb’s n.) rota: roApacs 
Plato Rep. 414D ovx oida oroia . . . xpwpevos Aeschines Kites. 121 
gwvy ... tiva TOApav KTyodpevor, and similarly in Aeschylus zoiov dpovjpartos 
Suppl. 911. For the indignant roios in Cassandra’s part cf. 1087. Moreover in her 
trimeters, 1186-1278, the prophetess re-traverses her lyric outburst, 1072-1172, as she 
has undertaken to do, 1178-1185, and my 1231 corresponds to 1107-9. O@nAvs dpoevos 
govev’s was a marvel to fifth-century Athens, and this amazed question has a parallel 
in Eur. Hec. 883. | 

egtiv codd., but it would have to be enclitic, and at the beginning of the 
trimeter the enclitic cannot stand; hence é¢srac Elmsley, a correction from which 
there is no escaping. Editors do not play fair here. (Headlam, On edit. A. pp. 7-9, 
has no bearing on the present issue.) And Cassandra uses the prophetic present for 
future only in her lyrics; in her trimeters there are futures enough to establish this 
very natural distinction. 

1233 apdioBawov, Ar. Fr. 441c (O.C.T. App.), Nic. Ther. 372 ff., Lucan IX. 
719, Nonn. D. V. 145-50, etc., cf. below. This was a ‘noxious’ and ‘two-headed ’ 
snake which could advance (as its name indicated) in either direction, and, being 
‘two-mouthed ’ (Sirroos, Nonn. /.c.), bite with either end. That is, it had, as we 
say, ‘its sting in its tail’; see Aelian N.H. 1X. 23; and for its application to 
Clytemnestra I would compare the words used of the ‘traitress’ wife Dalila by the 
Chorus in Milton Sam. Ag. 997 f. ‘She’s gone, a manifest serpent by her sting, 
Discovered in the end, till now concealed.’ If it be not as a symbol of dual nature, 


rod yap redodvros ob 1253. ‘yap means ‘for’; it gives a reason, does not 
And this is the line which editors emend; rods repeat a statement ; and where in Greek will you 
yap tedodvras (Heimsoeth) Sidgwick, Wecklein, parallel guy. rods red. ‘I understand who the 
Wilamowitz, others. (‘The alteration is easy.’) perpetrators are’? not from S. Tr. 868-70. 
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‘double proceeding,’ treachery in fact, I cannot imagine why the bare name of 
audio Bacva should appear here at all. 

. . . oixovoav év vavtikwv BAdBnv. From these terms it is a fair 
inference that the Scylla is adduced not merely as a man-devouring female monster, 
but as an insidious monster. The Homeric Scylla snatches her victims while all 
eyes are upon Charybdis, Od. XII. 244 f. And that our present monster at least is 
a monster of treachery is shown by the juxtaposition “Apy ¢iAoxs. 

A duplicate of Scylla, similar in habitat, habits, and appearance,’ was Echidna ; 
see Hesiod’s description, Theog. 295-300. The two were paired in popular fancy ; 
E. Harrison, C.R. XX XIX. 55, has shown that the correct reading (with one MS. 
authority) in Plutarch Crassus XXXII. 4, 5 is tais Aeyouévars "Exidvars 
Both are, exactly as he says, a ‘combination of formidableness and femininity,’ but 
he cites no other places* where they are paired. They are both mentioned (among 
other monsters), and as emblems of that very combination, in Anaxil. 22 ; and both 
terms are applied, and in that same significance, by Aeschylus to Clytemnestra ; 
éxtdva at Choeph. 994 (cf. 249).° 

Treachery, audacity—in a woman these things are one, for the Greek tragedians. 
If she is to commit a crime, she must, from her civic and social helplessness, effect it 
by stealth ; if she deceives her maintaining menfolk, that in itself is the height of 
wickedness. This double idea patently pervades our passage; arn Aabpaios—roApa 
—Apn diros mvéovea— ravtétoApos. Observe that she is called ravrorodApos in 
virtue of a particular piece of deception, 

Choeph. 991-64 obviously is, and has long been reckoned, a general parallel to 
ours, and it will therefore be worth while to demonstrate that the very same twofold 
conception underlies the animal imagery of that also; the more so, as in the process I 
think that I can throw light upon this other passage. It is indeed no wonder that 
Clytemnestra should be compared to an ¢x:éva, and above all by Orestes while stand- 
ing over his mother’s body immediately after her execution at his own hands. 
Herodotus ‘knew’ (#miordpnv III. 108, 1) that the female echidna in the moment of 
impregnation bites the male right through the neck and so makes an end of him; 
also that she drorives in that her young, rw yovéi tiwpéovra, bite out 
their passage through her womb. Now this is no fiction of Herodotus, but a genuine 
popular belief; so much is shown by its reappearance in Aristotle Mirab. ch. 165 
(p. 846), Nic. Ther. 128-36. (Edd. Hdt. do not seem to be interested in this.) And 
popular, with poets anyway, it has since remained; it is the subject of allusion in 
Shakespeare Pericles I. i. 64 f. (‘I am no viper, yet I feed On mother’s flesh which did 
me breed’) and Dryden Absalom and Achitophel 1. 1013-5. If Aeschylus is not here 
glancing at it, the coincidence is extraordinary ; and I am even more surprised that 
How and Wells® on III. 109, 2 dro@vyoxe should write ‘H.’s vivid imagination 
conceives the serpent pair as a sort of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra’ without so 
much as hinting that Aeschylus himself had ever compared Clytemnestra to the 


1 The childish extravagance in the monstrosity 
of the six-headed and twelve-footed Homeric 
Scylla is exceptional. Regularly in literature as 
well as art (cf. O. Waser, Skylla u. Charybdis in d. 
Lit. u. Kunst der Gr. u. Romer, Zirich, 1894; 
later reff. in Liibker Reallexikon®) she is a fish- 
tailed woman with a girdle of dogs’ (or wolves’) 
heads ; and the conception of a cannibal mer- 
maid is, as I shall presently argue, the Aeschylean. 
Echidna was ‘a ravening snake-tailed woman. 
Each dwelt in a cave. 

2 Presumably from caution, but cf. next n. 

3 It is true that in Anaxil, 22.5 and (of course) 
in A. Cho. 994 edd. spell é:éva without a capital ; 


but to suggest that any rigid distinction was thus 
made in antiquity would be, I think, misleading. 
The Echidna (half woman, half dgis anorjs) was 
simply an echidna par excellence. Her associates 
in E, Jon 1261-5, as in Anaxil, /.c., show that the 
éx.dva was conceived as something of a monster ; 
and others besides Herodotus knew that she 
decapitated her mate. 

4 —Sidg. 996-1004; normally I refer to S.’s 
numeration, but here I cannot, since in the 
location of 997-1004 I follow Weil (so also Blass). 

5 To whom, however, I owe the ref. to 
Dryden. 
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€x-dva, than I am that conversely at Choeph. 1002 the commentators never think of 
illustrating from Herodotus. The reason, however, may very well lie partly in their 
defective texts, particularly of 995 av dAXov od Sednypévov. It is useless 
for Blass to defend this absurd aAAov by saying that aAAos is Aeschylean for €repos ; 
if we had érepov here it would interfere just as badly with the antithetic phrase ojrev 
ov dednypévov ‘to poison the unbitten.’ But the passage as a whole is marred by a 
subtler and more sense-destroying corruption than that. In 1oo1 ¢iAov réws, viv & 
€xOpov, ws paiver, kaxov these last three words are utterly inarticulate; what xaxov is 
doing here nobody knows; feeble in itself, it ruins the force of é€x@pév as antithetic to 
giAov; and then the construction (and therefore sense) of gaivec—it is impersonal— 
no, ‘she’ is the subject—no, ‘he,’ the réxvov, is the subject; nobody knows. And so 
the literary critics say that unfortunately Aeschylus did tend to write like that; his 
style is sometimes ‘ harsh.’! The painters cannot reasonably hope to finish before 
the plumbers ; but these must often go back a long way to fetch a tool or a mate. 
This flaw, as it happens, finds me with just the right equipment in my hands. 


éx’ avdpt todr’ eunoato atvyos, 
pirov téws, viv €xOpdv, ws paiver daxov— 
ti oot Soxel; pds Ly’ eit’ Edu 

; ptpawa y’ elt’ exLov 
onmev Ovyovo’ av tadAovt ov Sednypevor, 995 
ToApns Exate KaKdikov Ppovyparos ; 


Her offspring, affectionate once, but now an enemy, as it demonstrates by (not i, 
which would be édxvov) its bite. This is in unmistakable reference? (i) to 527-33, 
where Orestes learns that Clytemnestra has dreamed that she gave birth to a serpent 
and rpovecye pafov (cf. 897) and that it bit her; (ii) to 928-30 (q.v.), where, only a few 
minutes ago, he has interpreted her dream to her in this very sense. I made the 
correction on the above diagnosis and this support only (without thought of the 
Herodotean passage) and they complete its case. But this correction once estab- 
lished, does not the general allusion to the physiology of the echidna, hitherto 
probable, become almost a certainty? I think it does; but I deduce from all his 
correctly preserved passages, which are numerous, that Aeschylus was a very clear 
writer, and I do not believe that he would have left such an allusion ‘almost’ a 
certainty, he would have made it at least unmistakable to those who knew the myth. 
He would have written the equivalent of dpcev’ in the place of our helpless aAdov; 
the equivalent, for this very common Aeschylean word will not account for our 
tradition. Unable myself to think of anything closer, I consult the critics; and sure 
enough, M’s @iyourav dAXov is replaced in Weil’s text by @ryotvo’ ouavAov. It is not 
merely brilliant and beautiful; it is perfect; because the term is mot applied to the 
cohabitation of animals, except once, and that is by Aeschylus and in this play, 598 ; 
and there with reference to tavroApos (cf. Agam. 1237) «pws antl women who, 
savage as the fiercest monsters of the brute creation, destroy their nearest and 
dearest, like Scylla (the other Scylla, who was also, for her part, xuvofpwv, 621). 
And no other editor has had a word to say for it.* 

Weil’s construction, however, will not do, The construction was explained by 
Dobree Advers. iv. p. 25 (Bohn), and Sidgwick and Tucker both improve upon that. 
994-6 is undoubtedly a rhetorical question. dv is indispensable; where can it come? 
only in one place, but that is the best, namely as second word; and anyhow in a 


1 But for a true estimate (and relevant here) 3 I also note that in relating this very act of 
see the second paragraph of Tucker’s Introd. to the éx:dva Nicander Ther, 131 says xdpnv dwéxopev 
Choeph. Omevvou. 

2 At the same time, the word implies ‘ deal an ¢ Sidgwick well compares Plat. Phaedr, 234¢. 


effective blow’ as at Sept. 399. 
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rhetorical question by way of self-answer the ye seems to me entirely wrong. Read 
therefore pvpaww’ dv, cir’ pv. This last change has been anticipated (inevitably 
rather than scientifically) in three of Blaydes’s ten pot-shots. 

It is not true (as ¢.g. Blomfield’s Latin translation of his waAAov requires) that 
the echidna as such can putrefy by contact without biting. The iepds ous (Ar. 
Mivab. ch. 151, p. 845) and basilisk (Lucan IX. 725) have such a power; but the 
echidna is always a biter, whether in, say, Nicander (Ther. 129, 673) or Aeschylus 
himself (Suppl. 896 f.). Why then say that Clytemnestra, had she been an echidna, 
would have done so? Because she is worse than an echidna; that was their phrase, 
ex(Ovns . . . mepartépw Eur. Andy. 271. 

We see then that the ¢x:dva was a symbol of domestic treachery; and this very 
phrase was used by Jebb on the éyidva 4) Pouca of Soph. Ant. 531. Butat the same 
time she was a symbol of réApa; réApuns éxate here g96. And sure enough in Eur. 
Ion 1261 ff., the eighteen-line! speech of Ion, the éx:dva is cited for toApa, with é€x 
téxvns in reference to that same plot of Creusa. 

That the term pvpa:va also was associated with deceit and treachery appears 
from Com. Adesp. 595 mpoddre kai rapaywye Kat pipava ov. 

The animal imagery of the patent parallel Cho. 991-6 has now been shown to 
have the very same significance as all this animal imagery of Agam. 1228-38, namely 
ToApa with réyvn—treachery. And Burges’s réxvy, incidentally, derives further 
general support. 

1235 Acdov pytépa is of course indefensible.2 Clytemnestra is not lethal 
as mother but as wife. Headlam, as I pointed out in C.R. XLVI. 196, has not 
properly understood his own citations. 

Ample analogy shows us clearly what general type of word to expect; it is some 
devastating creature; murderous persons are called ‘fiendish’ ("Acédov) Bacchants 
(Eur. Hec. 1077, H.F. 1119) or butchers (Cycl. 397) or dragons (I.T. 286). The “Acdov 
Spdxaiva of this last passage is especially helpful ; for while something like dpdaxa:va is 
here indicated by the oracularly monstrous context—dydioBaiwa, ZKvAAa, to say 
nothing of pvpawa and €y:dva in the parallel of the Choeph,—the companion Fury at 
I.T. 288 is pévov rvéovea. as our monster is mvéovoa. A further cue is 
(oppaoav, Triclinius). Now the creatures that @vovox (or Oivover) are serpents (Nic. 
Ther. 128-9) and big fish (Hes. Scut. 210). Is ours a serpent or a fish? Well, it has 
already been called vavriAwv BAdBn, therefore a fish is the more probable. 

A fish it is. In a sense, indeed, it is both, because it is a kind of sea-serpent. 

There is in Greek only one fish that ‘ blows’ as well as rages, and that is the 
sea-monster of whom the look-out man still cries on sighting her ‘She blows!’ The 
spouter, Or spoutress, from But here we must shed all 
modern nursery associations of the picturesque and playful ocean mammal, and be 
content to substitute the ancient superstition. Whales are rare in the Mediterranean 
and antiquity knew of them mostly by hearsay. The zpiotis, rpiotis, pristis, pistns, 
or pistvix* was conceived as long and narrow (Nonius xiii. 13, Pliny N.H. ix. 3 (2) 
Val. Flacc. ii. 530-1), feminine and a man-eater (Anth. Pal. VII. 506, Val. Fl. L.c.), 


1 Order of lines as in Prinz-Wecklein, i.e. 
1261-5, 69-74, 79-81, 75-8; but 1266-8 I place 
after 1319. 

"“Avdov parnp =necis auctor, presented by 
Lawson as a novelty, was exploded long ago by 
Karsten ; but even if it were itself a possibility it 
would still be liable to three objections here: 
(i) you cannot well apply ujrnp thus tropically to 
one who is actually a mother: (ii) ‘source of 
death’ would here be intolerably flat: (iii) a 
mother who rages and blows will belong to 


Aristophanic parody, not to Aeschylus. Lawson 
naturally dares not translate his text; he has to 
throw in a ‘witch’ and a ‘whirlwind’! But 
appropriate epithets do not create a substantive. 

3 I compare mpfjou yap Td Schol. R, 
Ar. Wasps 36. 

4 See L. and S. (8) s.v. mpiors ; cf. Mair (trans, 
and n.) on Oppian Hal, I. 369 f. The ‘saw-fish’ 
is of course no less a reality than the ‘ blow- 
fish,’ but the names evidently became confused. 
pristis = pistrix represents a further confusion. 
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formidable’ in the extreme, Onpiov Suidas s.vv. xjTos, mphotis; a 
portent (‘ horribile dictu’), she crawls upon the waves and is descried in the offing, 
Florus iii. 4. She furit, Val. Fl. ii. 480; cf. my Ovovcav mpjorw. At Oppian 
Hal, 1. 369 f. Sadowy | rppores Mair renders ‘deadly,’ and Mair never knew that I 
was going to find here also ‘deadly prestis’ “Avéouv rpjotrw. ap76w (Ebeling Lex. Hom.) 
is specifically to blow up the surf, particularly of a wind; similarly zpyyaivw. Ar. 
Clouds 336 has re OvéAAas, cf. my mpjoti. Lyc. 27 has rpynotipos 
.. . mvoais, cf. (verbally) my ... rveovoav (L., naturally, has numerous 
echoes of the Agam.). For”Apns of animals cf. 48, Sept. 53. 

This emendation, once made, established a still stronger claim for itself here of 
a kind which I had never anticipated. I was in pursuit of a third monster to match 
the Scylla and amphisbaena ; but of course mpyoriv is not that, and if Aeschylus had 
meant that he would have had to insert a second 7, or (e.g.) peév odv. If Clytemnestra 
is ZxvAAa tis, then she is ipso facto rphotis tis. Virgil Aen. iii. 424-7 :— 


at Scyllam caecis cohibet spelunca latebris, 
ora exsertantem et nauis in saxa tvahentem ; 
prima hominis facies et pulchro pectore uirgo 
pube tenus, postrema immani corpore pistrix. 


Exactly ; Clytemnestra welcomes as a woman, but at the last she biteth like a 
monster. The Scylla, I will say again, is treacherous. 

I am far from positive that even Virgil’s Aeschylus had rpjorwy here. A corrupt 
growth so complicated might well have its tap-root in the fifth century B.c. The 
ultimate source of both poets was possibly the same form of the legend. Aeschylus, 
who thrice visited Charybdis’ island, presumably drew upon local tradition as well as 
on his Odyssey ; and zpioris first occurs in his Sicilian contemporary Epicharmus 
(59 Kaibel = 30 Ahr.). I will not take up space with a list of corrupted names of 
animals. pnrép’ might have been an emendation of pytw, for the Aeschylean 
tradition has often dropped letters. 

These ravening and sometimes infernal bugbears are all of a feather. I showed 
in my first article, p. 50, that the original of the pervert house-dog to whom Cassan- 
dra compares Clytemnestra is the Hesiodic Cerberus (add Soph. Fr. 687 with 
Pearson’s note). In Hesiod (Theog. 310 f. cf. Soph. Tv. 1099) the mother of KépPepos 
wpnorys is the "Eyidva (tbid. 297, 300). The echidna’s companion at Cho. 
994 and also at Ar. Frogs 470-5 (where she appears in the further company of 
Koxvrot repidpopor kives) is a man-biting (Nic. Ther. 824) sea-serpent. 
=movria kvwv in Anaxil. 22, and Oadrddoows in lemma to A.P. 
vii. 506. Just as Ovewv is said of serpents or big fish, so also with zpyGev; there was 
a poisonous serpent called rpnorjp. Lucan’s catalogue of Libyan pests (which, by 
the way, takes a passing glance at Cerberus IX. 643) has amphisbaena and prester 
within four lines, one monster intervening (719-22), just as with audioBarva and my 
mpyotis. There is not very much perhaps in all this; but it shows that I am 
consistent. 

1236-8. For as 8’ I would read ws. ws 5€ makes the speaker pass on to a new 
point, which is absurd. The sentence is not in fact thus irrelevant. é¢rwAoAvfaro 
and payxns tpory patently relate to “Apn, and indeed érwAodvfaro probably relates to 
Tvéovrav. ws ‘means sre ovrws,’ and its construction is exactly the same as in our? 
colloquial idiom ‘ is she not a monster, the way she gloated?’ This use is Aeschylean; 
a good example is Sept, 418 (cf. Schol.) where ds dixaiws . . . dpvvras is just like ws 

1 This of course is perfectly true. Suidas_ is my ref. to Oppian. 
himself may merely have been muddling his 2 More common in Ireland ; cf. J]. M. Synge’s 


Aelian (Nat. Anim, ix. 49), but in Aelian /.c.she _ plays passim. 
is at least in such company ; and anyway there 
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adews . . . éreAevra Plat. Phaedo 58£; see also Suppl. 734, Pers. 772; ofov P.V. 908. 
The meaning of 1233-8 is this: what was peculiarly ‘brutal’ and ‘fiendish’ in 
Clytemnestra was the way in which she sardonically crowed over her victim, under 
pretence of celebrating his triumph when she was in fact celebrating her own. 
1237 I conclude with a comma, beginning 1238 with Soxotca; this was Enger’s 
correction of doxet 5¢, and how editors avoid it I cannot conceive ;! either dSoxe? 8 
refers to the same act as érwAoAv€aro or it does not; if it does it will have to be 
edofe 5¢, which does not scan; if it does not, what is the sense, what is 1238 doing 
here? But in fact the participial connection with érwAoAvgaro is necessary, in order 
that the meaning may be determined as ‘ pretend’ and not merely as ‘ be understood 
to.” For ws... mavréroApos compare in its context the similarly resumptive roAyns 
éxate at Cho. 995. 

And now I must revert to a point. At 1227 the generally received adjustment 
of the 7’ arapxos of the MSS. is 8’ erapyos. 8& is undoubtedly required; but these 
two changes do not account for the corruption. Meineke’s rayapxos is not only 
nearer, but stronger and more choice. I accept that word and follow it with &. For 
dé in third position cf. 296, 744, 1277; for corruption in consequence Hom. Od. VII. 
89, Aesch. Sept. 155, Soph. Az. 169, etc.; similarly with yap, Headlam on Agam. 
‘e968.’ 

But the passage still suffers as ever from a flaw which nobody, I think, has 
mentioned, but which seems to me so gross and ludicrous as to destroy at once the 
cogency and dignity of the entire conception. What is this story of a victorious 
admiral who, soon after landing, receives a dog-bite? And how is so trivial an 
episode to be explained by the information that the gallant officer had had the misfor- 
tune to be married to this animal and to be supplanted in her affections by a lion ? 
Where in all Greek literature will’you find a rigmarole like that? But ‘the style of 
Aeschylus was harsh.’ ‘That chorus of Red Indians’? Agam. 104-257. No, the 
author of the Prometheus was no noble savage. I now submit, for the tests of clarity, 
consistency and fluency, my restoration of the entire passage. 


éx TOVvOE Todas Tuva 

Aéovr’ avadkw ev A€xer TTPwWPwpevor, 

oikoupov, TH poyouvTe 1225 
Aéewv taéyapxos 7’ avaorarnp 

ovK oloev ofa yAwooay 

kai kAivaca hadpdv ods, 

arns AaPoaiov kaxy TEXV). 1230 
OnArvs aprevos hoveds 

éotat; ti viv kadovoa dvadires SaKos 

av; aupioBawav ; Twa 

oixotoav év vavtidwv BAGBny, 

“Ardov rpnotiw Apyn 1235 
rvéoveav ; ws erwroAvgaTo 

Soxotoa yaipew cwrnpi¢. 


What I understand by that is this (with adjustment to English idiom and 
euphony, and occasional intensification for precision’s sake) : 


For this, I bid you learn, one broods revenge, 
A Lion recreant, wallowing in the lair, 


1 Yes I can; because Enger himself com- 2 See (not his opinion) A. W. Pollard Odes 
pletely destroyed the point through punctuating from the Greek Dramatists p. vii. 
womepel udxns Soxoica xalpev. 
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Warden self-styled for the far-toiling master ; 
Whilst Lion High Commander, flushed from Troy, 
Dreams not how she, the hateful Hound, that showed 
Tongue, and inclined the flattering ear, shall yet 
Deal him her treacherous bites of darkling doom. 
Nay, what ferocity! Female thus to entrap 

And butcher male? To what fell biting thing 
Must I resemble her? Amphisbaena she? 

The fang-tailed snake? Say deadly Scylla rather, 
Housed in her bluff to snare the voyager, 

Part female and part fiend, pitiful as shark, 
Breathing against her lord quarterless war. 

Even so but now rose her unholy paean, 

Fervent as warrior’s when the battle turns, 

The gloat that hailed her victory masked in his. 


Thus instead of Hell’s own mother I find a sea-monster, and in place of the 
dog-bitten admiral a lion. A lion, obviously, he already was; deordry in that 
sentence, the master of that Aéxos, can be nothing else; and see how exactly my 
T) poyovvTe Seordty here corresponds to Cassandra’s next oracular reference to 
Agamemnon, 1259, A€ovTos evyevols dtovagia. Note also how clearly my ée in 
third position opposes Aéwv tayapyxos to A€ov7’ dvaAxcv, so that instead of the nonsense 
‘and similarly (re) the dmapxos of ships’ we get ‘but the militant lion.’ It was the 
imbecile interpolation 1226 that had utterly obscured the ease or rather inevitability 
with which Agéwy rdayapxos immediately followed poyotvr: as antithetic to 
Aéovr’ 

The whole prophecy is conceived—as oracles regularly were, if I began to cite 
now I should take too much space—in terms of animal imagery. And in omens and 
oracles representing contests, if one adversary is an animal so is the other. Thus in 
Od. XIX. 536 ff. aierés, xqves; Ar. Knights 1017 ff. xtwv, 1037 f. 
Kwveres ; 1051 ff. other creatures. Similarly in our poem cf. 114-120, and as between 
Clytemnestra and Agamemnon ods . . . ratpov 1125 f., A€arva . .. A€ovros 1258 f.; and 
of those two elsewhere also, Cho. 247-51. Over and over again in Greek literature 
oracles are described as riddles. This riddle the Elders—of course—declare them- 
selves unable to comprehend, and when Cassandra then says ’Ayapéuvovos o€ dnp’ 
exoyer Oar popov they are terribly startled. Had she said vewv xrX. here it would have 
been too explicit. But we, the audience, and even the simplest of us, must be left 
in no doubt of the identity of Lion Militant, and therefore ’IA. av. is added, according 
also to the characteristically Aeschylean locution by which a figure (particularly 
when fantastic) will be immediately followed by a phrase which ‘ repeats in plain 
words the preceding metaphorical description’ as Headlam said; a very nice 
example is Sept. 206 f., and many others also will be found in his note on Agam. 7 
(itself in my opinion not an instance). My line is thus absolutely in the oracular 
manner of (e.g.) Sept. g40-2. For the significance of the lion throughout this poem 
see Headlam on ‘147’; and for Agamemnon as Lion Militant see 827, where the 
reference is determined by the contrast with Priam. 

A. Y. CAMPBELL. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
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TWO NOTES ON GREEK POETRY. 


I. THE SECOND ODE OF SAPPHO. 


In an interesting paper read some time ago to the Cambridge Philological 
Society (summarized in the Cambridge University Reporter of Feb. 16, 1932), H. J. M. 
Milne analysed the first Ode of Sappho (morx:Ad@pov’ adavar’ ’Adpoditra) and showed 
that it is constructed according to those principles of poetical form which we should 
expect to find in the work of so delicate a Greek artist. If more of these lyrics had 
survived in their entirety, the task of expounding the technique of Greek poetry 
would be simpler than it is, because naturally the principles are more easily grasped 
in a short lyric than in epic or drama. 

It is commonly supposed that the first is the only complete ode of Sappho’s. 
Yet the formal unity of the second seems even clearer and simpler than that of the 
first. What Sappho says is this: daiverai pot toos . . . TEOvdxny 
"ridedns paivouat. Surely, this is plain to ear and to understanding alike, ‘He seems 
like the immortal Gods, while I, poor mortal, seem about to die.’ I find it hard to 
believe that the poem does not end there, because, if it does, it is perfect. 

In the text of the wepi tous, where the piece is quoted, the word ¢aivoua: of the 
fourth stanza is followed by the words dAAa wav toAyardv érei révnta, which look as 
if they were the beginning of a fifth stanza. Yet it is clear that the portion of the 
poem, which was relevant to the critic’s purpose in quoting it, ended with the fourth 
stanza, and hence it is strange that he should have prolonged the quotation beyond 
its natural close, only to break off in the middle, not merely of a stanza, but of 
a sentence. For this reason Ahrens, and at one time Bergk, regarded these words 
as a corrupt portion of the critic’s comment; and, though their attempts to emend 
them are hardly satisfactory, it seems doubtful whether the words belong to this 
poem of Sappho’s. 

In any case, the last word of the fourth stanza is missing. Bergk suggested 
adAa demens, Blass aAAg ali mulievi; but both these ideas seem incongruous. 
Hermann suggested "Ar@, and Diehl, following Paton, writes daivoy’, It 
is easy in these personal lyrics to seek refuge from a difficulty in a proper name; but 
it was not the practice of the Greek poets to introduce names at random. The epic 
and tragic poets devoted much artistry to this matter (cf. my note on Aesch. P.V. 5), 
and we may be sure that the lyric poets did the same. Moreover, it is hard to 
conceive how Sappho, at the very crisis, when her consciousness is failing, could 
address by name that being of whom she cannot even speak except to say that he 
who can listen to her voice and live must be a god. 

In the first stanza Sappho speaks of the man. In the second and third she 
describes her own sensations—her heart, her voice, her tongue, then her flesh, her 
eyes, her ears,—but objectively, as though they belonged to another person, as the 
writer of the epi tous observes (ws dAXAorpia). In the last stanza, however, to point 
the contrast with the first, she speaks of herself.more directly: yAwporépa 5€ woias 
dAiyw ‘mideins Now, in Greek, when, after 
speaking of a part or parts of yourself, you went on to speak of your whole self, you 
used atirés. This is a recognized use of the pronoun (Hermann Ofusce. i. pp. 325-6). 
Perhaps the best example is J/. xxii. 83-4, where Hecuba uncovers her breasts and 
cries “Extop, téxvov éuov, rade 7’ aideo kai p’ éA€noov Another is xxi. 244-5 
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eméoyxe péeOpa . . . yepipwoev Se puv avrov, and essentially the same is vii. 474 
fivoic’, dAAoe aityo. Boeooww. Therefore I suspect that the last word in 
Sappho’s stanza was avra, which completes the sense and by strengthening the verbal 
responsion emphasizes the dramatic contrast: gaiverai pou . . . paivopat avra, 


II. AN AESCHYLEAN IMAGE. 


In the parodos of the Prometheus, the Oceanids tell us that they have come 
‘without their sandals’ (140 av@nv 8 azéditAos), and this is because they were in such 
a hurry that they had no time to put them on: Theocr. XIX (XXIV) 36 dvora pnéde 
€ois oavdada Oeins. The Aeschylean passage is the earliest in which the 
idea is found, but it can hardly have been actually the first, or the poet would have 
been more explicit. It is a pretty image, and perhaps he borrowed it from Phryni- 
chus. Somewhat similar, though the context is different, is Sophocles’ picture of 
Antigone wandering through the woods ‘without food and barefooted’: O.C. 348-9 
pev Kat’ aypiav 7’ aAwpevn. 

The image was elaborated by the Alexandrians. On the one hand, we have the 
happy girl-votaries of Demeter ‘ unsandalled and unveiled’: Callim. Cer. 124-5 as 
avapmruxes Gotu ratevpes, Os Todas ws tavamrnpéas ELopes aici. 
And on the other, the mourning Aphrodite who roams the woods not only unsandalled, 
but her hair uncombed and flying free: Bion 1. 21 4 8’ ’"Agpodira Avoapévyn rAoKapidas 
ava Spvyws adAdAnra: wevOarea virextos dodvéados. And later we meet with another 
girl in distress, without her veil and without her tunic: Opp. de ven. 1. 497-8 dxitwv 
SecA) te Kat axpideuvos éotca otpwparar. So, later still, in Nonnus, Autonoe, who 
mourned for her lost Actaeon vyjAcuros axpydepvos (v. 374), wanders through the woods 
in search of him: v. 405-7 Seepyouevn paxiv tpnyxadéns 
érarnoe vata KoAwvns Avotxitwv arédiAos. By this time all these epithets 
had become associated with the conventional description of the nymphs (tbid. v. 374, 
Vili. 16-19, xi. 248, xiv. 382), and as such they had already appeared in prose 
romances: Longus Daphnis et Chloe 1. 4 eis Gpous yupvai, Kopat 
peta Tov avxevov AcAvpéevat, ii. 23, cf. Ach. Tat. i. 1. 7. 

Of course these are fancies which any poet might have thought of : ‘O wherefore 
should I busk my heid, Or wherefore should I kame my hair? For my true love 
has me forsook, and says he'll never lo’e me mair.’ But the Greek passages are 
clearly all in the same tradition; and therefore, looking to the diction as well as to 
the thought, I think the tradition may survive in a modern Greek ballad (IloAérns 
’"ExAoyai 74. 113-15), which describes how a girl has been lured by love-charms out 
of her house into the darkness: v’ awd Bpadds Ku’ Td pernpépe ; 
Tlosds cide 77) Avcoyevyntn va mepraty ’s tovs Spdpous, Recxovpwrn, EvrddAvty 
AorAepevn ; ‘Who has seen a sun after dark and a star at noon? who has seen 
Heliogénnete walking the roads bareheaded, barefooted, her hair unbound ?’ 

The ballad in which these lines occur is said to be one of the oldest in the 
collection. If this is a genuine survival, it is not the only one, though, so far as 
I know, the subject has never been properly investigated. 

GEORGE THOMSON. 
CAMBRIDGE 
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PHILO: IN FLACCUM 131 (M. 2 p. 536). 


(Lampon) rots ordre Sixdforev, tas Sixas ciodywv 
ws €xwv Taku, Ta pev KTA. 


THE words ws éxwv tégéwv do not give a satisfactory sense. The MS which 
Cohn-Wendland-Reiter! designate A adds rodvde after raf.v. The methods of A’s 
intelligent scribe are sufficiently exposed by Reiter.2, When through inadvertently 
omitting part of a sentence he could not understand the text, he freely altered and 
inserted words so as to make it intelligible. A man who was capable of this 
procedure was capable of inserting rodvde after ragw in this passage. We may 
confidently say that rovdvée is based on no authority, an arbitrary addition of the 
scribe for the sake of making «ws é¢ywv clear. 

Mangey conjectured éxovev for éxwv.2 Now some of the passages where raguv 
with a part of €xw occurs in Philo are collected in Leisegang’s [ndices* s.v. rages p. 762. 
In all these a possessive genitive or its equivalent is joined tothe noun. A slighter 
change than that proposed by Mangey yields a genitive falling within that range of 
meanings that is appropriate to the context. For ecicdywv read cicaywyéws. This 
reading also gives ireuvynpartifero an accusative, its normal construction. 

An <icaywyeds is recorded in papyri from several Egyptian towns, notably in 
connection with the xpynparwrai. In PRev, Laws col. 15 etloaywyevs xpnpa- 
tTuTwv}] is one of those officials who are ineligible for becoming tax-farmers. 
PTeb. 29, 1 reads rots xpynpatwrais dv cicaywyeds Awf .... For the association of 
this official with the ypypyarwrai cf. also PFay. 11, 26 (2nd B.c.) xpyparwrai dv 
eicaywyevs Awaifeos: and with a orparnyds PFay. 23 a, 3 (2nd a.p.). See further 
Preisigke : Worterbuch s.v. eioaywyevs, 1 Abschnitt 8, p. 110. 

Without assigning to them an official designation Hirschfeld® recognized both 
Lampon and Lucian as holders of subordinate posts in the prefectal chancellery of 
Alexandria. The functions performed by Lucian are, in a large measure, identical 
with those ascribed by Philo to Lampon: Luc. Afol. p. 721-2 (Jacobitz, I) éywy’ obv 
dv wo. od TO Opixpdtatov Aiyu@rias tadtns tas dikas 
ciodywv Kai tiv Kal TaV TpaTTouévwv Kai 
aragfardvtwv trouvnpata ypaderOar tas Te pyTopeias puOpifew Kai 
TaS TOU GpxovTos yvwoes Tpds Td dua Kai TH peyioTy 
SiapvAdrrew tapadiddvac Snpooia mpds Tdv dei xpdvov aroxecopevas. Lietzmann® 
saw in Lampon the prefectal trouvnparoypados, doubtless inferring the title from the 
verb imeyvnuarifero in the present passage. Now in Alexandria the troyvnparo- 
ypapos is known to have exercised judicial functions.’ Oe6crtel® defines the title as 
‘Protokollfiihrer des Prafeckten vornehmlich bei dessen richterlichen Tatigkeit ; 
daher Ofter als judex selbst delegiert. Rangmiassig steht er héher als der Gymnasi- 
arch.’ Meyer® denies any relation between the functions described in this passage 


Diokletian® (1905) pp. 367 &. 

6 Kleine Texte 14, 0. 20. 

? PTeb. 286 (=Chrest. II 83, 13 ff.) (121-138 
A.D.) ; POxy. 1102 (ca. 146 B.C.) ; PStrasb. 22, 28 
(90 B.C.). 

8 Liturgie p. 351 ff. 

® PHamb. p. 78, 4. 


1 Philonis Alexandrini opera quae supersunt : 
vol. VI edd. L. Cohn et S. Reiter. (Berlin) 1915, 
p. 144 app. crit. ad 1. 7. 

* Ibid. VI: Prolegomena II, pp. Ivi-lvii. 

3 Ibid. VI: p. 144 app. crit. ad 1. 7. 

* Ibid, VII. 

Die kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten bis auf 
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40 PHILO: IN FLACCUM 1381 (M. 2 p. 536) 


of Philo and also that quoted above from Lucian and those of the trouvnparoypados 
of Alexandria. ‘ Dass seine Tatigkeit eine subalterne gewesen sei, ist innerlich so 
unwahrscheinlich wie nur irgend mdglich, und es fehlt auch jede Spur hierfiir.’ 

If the reading civaywyéws in this passage could be accepted, it would clear up 
the difficulty felt by Meyer and at the same time add to the prefectal chancellery an 
official whose title, so far as I know, is nowhere else recorded.? 

H. Box. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, HOLL. 


1 I am indebted to Mr. H.I. Bell, Keeper of reading this note and giving me the benefit of 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, for kindly his criticism. 
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TERENTIANA 


M. MarouzzEau has re-directed attention! to the peculiarity of Terentian versifi- 
cation by which a monosyllabic word (preposition, conjunction or interjection) is put 
at the end of the line, though it belongs, in point of sense, to the beginning of the 
next line. There is thus, for the copyist or ‘ corrector,’ a strong temptation to shift 
the little word to the beginning of the next line, or even to dropit altogether. Where 
scansion allows, the second course can be adopted without arousing any suspicions. 

M. Marouzeau surmises that some such monosyllables must have vanished with- 
out leaving a trace, and he rightly emphasizes that if any indication survives it 
should be given full consideration. His proposed restoration of au to the end of 
Eun. 215 is not, however, a happy one; for au is exclusively a woman’s exclamation 
and could not be used by the slave Parmeno. But, though Codex Bembinus (A) 
and most of the minuscule MSS. present an unruffled surface with memini at the 
beginning of |, 216: 


214 PH. munw’ nostrum ornato verbis, quod poteris, et istum aemulum, 
215 quod poteris ab ea pellito. (iamb. dim. acatal.) 
216 PA. memini, tam etsi nullu’ moneas. PH. ego rus ibo atque ibi manebo, 


there is reason to examine the variants of the rest, viz. aut mint C!: au memini P 
(‘vetustus me non habet’), schol. C, p? Ev. We could argue for an aut (without 
change of speaker) at the end of |. 215 by pointing to Donatus’ note ad loc.— 
‘properat servus carpere vaniloguium domini.’ Suppose that Parmeno interrupted 
Phaedra brusquely when the latter was going on to add something more. Line 215 


would thus run: 
quod poteris ab ea pellito aut— 


But that is perhaps to read too much into propevat. Whatever the missing word 
may have been, it clearly usurped the place of me of memint, as the reference of P to 
the vetustus (sc. libey) shows. Now, an ah or an at of Parmeno’s might conceivably 
have been transferred to the beginning of |. 216 and thencorrupted. But I shall not 
speculate farther on this, probably significant, variation of the y group of MSS. 

An account of the way in which a¢ at the end of the Terentian line has been 
shifted or lost may, however, be instructive. 

In Haut. 71-72 (iamb. senar.) : 


haec non voliiptati tibi esse sati’ certo scio. at 
enim dices ‘ quantum hic operi’ fiat poenitet.’ 


all the MSS. agree in the position of at in the second line. But 1. 72 will not scan 
unless we restore it to the end of 1. 71. 
In Andr. 838-839 (troch. septenar.) : 


CH. erras : cum Davo egomet vidi iurgantem ancillam. SI. scio. CH. at 
vero voltu, quom ibi me adesse neuter tum praesenserant. 


there is no question that at with the change of speaker (as so often, with other mono- 
syllables as well) has been displaced to the beginning of |. 839 by all the minuscule 
MSS. Jovialis too put it there; it may or may not have been omitted by A. 


1 In Etudes Latines, 1934, F. 1, p. 50. 
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In Andry. 893-894 (iamb. senar.) : 


PA. pater, licetne pauca? SI. quid dices mihi? CH. at 
tamen, Simo, audi. SI. ego audiam ? quid audiam, 
(Chreme ?) 


A and all the minuscule MSS. excepting G (and v, which has ¢¢) have dropped at 
altogether, while G (and v) put it at the head of 1. 894. By the thinnest of threads at 
survives. 

In Phorm. 310-311 (iamb. senar.) : 


recta via quidem—illuc. GE. nempe ad Pamphilam. 
DE. ego deos Penatis hinc salutatum domum 
(devortar). 


the evidence for at is strong. All the MSS. with the exception of D'GL! (8) have it 
(at the beginning of 1. 311). It appears also in a loose quotation in Servius (Aen. XII, 
257). The phraseology is normal. Cf. Andry. 226. With Hauler I should give it to 
Demea at the end of 1, 310, though I am aware of the other tendency in Terence 
MSS. to insert an adversative particle which is ‘ understood.’ 

We come now to an old Terentian crux, Haut. 589 (iamb. senar.) : 


CL. di te eradicent, Syre, qui me hinc f extrudis! 
590 SY. at tu pol tibi istas posthac comprimito manus! 
589 istinc y D?L -das C1F Syre om. v 590 pol om, = 


All is plain sailing if, in spite of all the MSS., we put SY. a¢ at the end of 1. 589. 
The other line reads perfectly without at. Ad. 836: bonae tuae istae nos vationes, Micto, 
to take one instance, scans in much the sameway. The position of foi, second in the 
line, is a very common one. See Eun. 883; Hec. 280, 728, 734, 772, 839; Haut. 
723; Phorm. 874. And tu pol seems a natural enough collocation if ego pol is possible 
(Haut. 730, 1060). The only doubt one has is about the unexplained omission of pol 
by all the minuscule MSS., that is, by the Calliopian Text. No plausible reason 
can be offered for the omission, whether by accident or by design. Unless we could 
conceive here that the ‘ editor’ was troubled about scansion and, not knowing that the 
first syllable of tstas could be short, chose to drop pol, just as he substituted sstinc 
(unsuccessfully) for henc in the previous line. 

For the sake of completeness, two passages deserve mention in which metre 
forbids us to place at at the end of the line, though at a first glance we are tempted to 
try it. They are Eun. 750-751 (iamb. octonar. troch. septenar.) : 


post D! 


CH. et habetur et referetur, Thais, ita uti merita’s, gratia. 
TH. at enim cavé ne priu’ quam hanc a me accipias amittas, Chreme. 


and Phorm. 909-910 (iamb. senar.) : 


postquam id tanto opere vos velle animum advorteram. 
DE. at hic dehdrtatus est me né illam tibi darem. 


These two lines remind us that it is a mistake to look for rigid uniformity in a 
writer's usage. 

We turn to another source of trouble in the text of Terence. Take Haut. 596 
(troch. septenar.) : 


repperisti tibi quod placeat an non{dum etiam]? SY. de fallacia 
(dicis ?) quid D placet D} 


I formerly suggested that some synonym of fallacia, some archaic word of two 
syllables, might have been ousted from Terence the school-book. But the ‘trick’ of 
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Syrus is always fallacta, and fresh evidence points in another direction. To begin 
with, it can be shown that in other lines of Terence etiam has been added to nondum. 
It will be simplest to give each line with the apparatus criticus of the Oxford Terence. 
Andr,. 659 (iamb. senar.) : 


nondum scis. CH. scio equidem illam ducturum esse te 
scis] etiam scis C. 


Phorm. 445 (iamb. senar.): 


abi, vise redieritne idm 4n nondum domum 
abi tu vise > nond, etiam Jov. 


Ad, 467 (iamb. senar.) : 


vitiavit. DE. hem HE. mané nondum audisti, Demea 
etiam nm, au. 5 (n, e. au. p) ; n.e. audis (ut vid.) Don, 


We see one MS., then Jovialis, then all the MSS. together, foisting etiam on lines 
which will not contain it. In the third instance not much faith can be put in audis, 
the reading only of V of the MSS. of Donatus, as an indication that, after all, nondum 
ettam is right. 

Why should there be this tendency to add etiam? It must be confessed that no 
satisfactory reason can be given. We can cite lines in which the formula nondum 
etiam is free from suspicion entirely, 

Andry. 201 (iamb. octon.): 


quid, hoc intellexti{n] an nondum etiam ne hoc quidem? DA. immo callide. 
(It is almost certainly the question particle that is at fault here.) 


Andy. 807 (iamb. senar.): 


(806 CR. quid Glycerium? iam hic suds parentes repperit ?) 
MY. utinam! CR. an nondum etiam? haud auspicato huc me appuli. 


Hec. 192 (iamb. senar.) : 
quid egerint inter se nondum etiam scio. 


There can hardly be a question that these lines are correct as they stand. Now, 
Donatus says of etiam, in the first: ‘ abundat “ etiam,” in the third: rapéAxov tertium— 
both of which remarks mean that etzam is redundant. As a general rule this com- 
ment, or rather this point of view which we must suppose to have been common to 
most commentators on Terence, would lead to the Excision of the redundant word 
by some pedant or purist. ‘If superfluous, then not Terence.’ But we have seen 
that etiam is ADDED, and I can only suggest that the formula nondum etiam, which is 
exactly employed in Andr. 201, 807 and Hec. 192 (‘not even yet’), somehow took the 
schoolmasters’ fancy and tended to make its way in everywhere. 

So far we have considered only etiam. ‘There remains the variation between non 
and nondum. Donatus, on Phorm. 147 (iamb. senar.) : 


DA. pater ei(u)s rediitan non? GE. nondum. DA. quid? senem 
(quoad expectati’ vostrum ?) 


makes the comment: ‘“ nondum,” quia veniet, 1am non plena negati est. Non and 
nondum strictly defined. What if somewhere in Terence a non should have been 
conversationally employed instead of mnondum? Would not nondum be substituted 
in the text? We look for examples, expecting at least a few convincing ones, but 
they are not to be found. Unless it is possible to see one in Phorm. 492, where 
Cod. Bemb. has nondum and all the minuscule MSS. together non. There is no test 
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by which we can decide which version is Terence’s. At this particular point there is 
a transition from iambics to trochees, and we do not know enough about these 
transitions (very curious they are sometimes) to be able to say that a line must be 
this and not that. Nor is the distinction ‘not’ and ‘not yet’ clearly marked by the 
context, as it is in Andy. 186 (iamb. octonar.) : 


SI. hoccin agis an non? DA. ego veroistuc. SI. sed nunc ea me exquirere. 


Let us return to the problem of Haut. 596. We have now reason to believe that 
etiam tends to be added to nondum. Let us cut out etiam. Then the line will not be 
satisfactory unless we adopt the reading flacet of the solitary MS. D. If this 
evidence had more weight I should certainly decide in favour of 


repperisti tibi quod placet an nondum? SY. de fallacia. 


But the weight of MS. evidence is for placeat, which is also the lectio difficilior. So 
dum etiam must go. Certainly the trouble lies there and not elsewhere. 
There is one more line with nondum etiam, Hec. 745 (troch. septenar.) : 


mané: nondum etiam dixi id quod volui. hic nunc uxorem habet. 


Metrically it is so awkward that one is hopeful of mending it by the excision of 
etiam, but it resists surgical treatment in that quarter. 

In these notes I have selected two types of error in our MSS. of Terence and 
tried to explain them, at the same time indicating where corruption is proved, where 
it is doubtful, and where there is no ground for tampering with the accepted text at 
all. The method of grouping errors of the same type may possibly be found useful 
in other textual difficulties. 

J. D. Cratc. 
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THE GERUNDIVE AS FUTURE PARTICIPLE PASSIVE 
IN THE PANEGYRICI LATINI. 


Panegynic IV (Nazarius), 24, 2: diducta acie inreuocabilem impetum hostis 
effundis, dein quos ludificandos receperas reductis agminibus includis. 

Acidalius’ correction /udificando is accepted in both the Teubner editions. The 
addition of the s would, of course, be an easy error, and quite characteristic of the 
MSS. of these authors.! But there is no need for the correction, in view of the 
frequency, in the Panegyrici Latini, of the Gerundive as a Future Participle Passive, 
an unquestionable example of which occurs, in fact, in the last sentence of the 
chapter in question.? ‘ Quos ludificandos receperas ’ means ‘ whom you had admitted 
with the intention that they should be tricked,’ is equivalent in sense to ‘ quos 
ludificaturus receperas.’ The Gerundive used as Future Participle Passive gives an 
appropriate picture of the purpose with which the manoeuvre described by veceperas was 
carried out. 

But the general question of this usage in the Panegyrici Latini is of much 
greater interest and importance than the problem of this one reading. There is an 
excellent account of the usage in Neue-Wagener, Formenlehve dey latetnischen Sprache 
(3rd ed.), vol. 3, pp. 180-185, and Kiihner, in his Ausfihrliche Grammatth der latetnischen 
Sprache (2nd ed.) vol. 2, part 1, pp. 733-734, writes as follows: ‘ Erst seit dem Ende 
des III Jahrh. n. Chr., namentlich bei den scriptores hist. Aug., Ammianus Marc., 
Symmachus und Sidonius wird das Gerundiv ohne den Verbenbegriff der 
Notwendigkeit in rein futurischem Sinne zur Umschreibung des Futurum Passivi 
gebraucht.’ These, and Rénsch,? quote examples from the authors mentioned, also 
from the Vulgate and other works of Jerome, Sulpicius Severus, Salvianus, etc., but 
not a single instance from the Panegyrici Veteres. And yet these speeches (Pliny’s, 
of course, is left out of the reckoning), delivered at ascertainable dates during the 
hundred years between a.p. 292 and 391, are calculated to present an instructive 
picture of the growth of an idiom. Thus we find that this usage, already existing in 
Tertullian, but not current until the end of the third century, does not occur in the 
first three speeches of the series, numbered X, XI and IX, whose dates are a.D. 292, 
292 and 296 respectively. In VIII (a.p. 296) there is one example, none in VII 
(A.D. 307), one in VI (A.D. 310), none in V or XII (a.p. 311 and 313), four in IV 
(A.D. 321). Of the remaining two speeches, III (a.p. 362) has two examples, and II 
(A.D. 391) no fewer than nine. This brings us to the age of the literary activity of 
Ammianus and Symmachus, in whose work this habit is particularly prevalent. 

The examples referred to are as follows: 


VIII, 3, 3: gubernacula maiora quaerebat aucta atque augenda res publica. 
VI, 9, 4: noua deum numina uniuerso orbi colenda descendunt. 
IV, 24, 2: quoted above. 


1 y, Hall, Comp. to Class. Texts, pp. 174-175, different kind, fnvolving no idea of intention or 
and cf., in W. Baehrens’ edition, Pan. II, 34,4; purpose. With /udificandos receperas compare 
III, 4,7; IV, 33, 5 and 6; IV, 34, 1; V,4,4; Amm. Marc., XVI, 12, 22, ‘incautum rectorem 
VI, 1,5; VII, 13,3; XI, 3,9; XI, 16,2; XII, _praecipitem agere, leui negotio trucidandum,’ 
1,1; XII, 11,1. which, like /udificandos, may be regarded as an 

2 viz. _1V, 24, 7, ‘patefactum est in his armis extension of the usage described in Roby’s Latin 
tantam inesse uiolentiam ut et uincendus fideret Grammar, part II, § 1401, and Pref., pp. Ixxvi- 
et superaturus timeret,’ where, however, the  Ixxvili. 
force of the Gerundive is, as we shall see, of a 3 Ttala und Vulgata (2nd ed.) pp. 433-434- 
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IV, 24, 7: quoted in note 2. 

IV, 27, 5: illum semper exedendae urbis uisceribus inhaerentem ex adsuetis latebris 
uis diuinitatis excussit. 

IV, 38, 2: decennia Caesarum nobilissimorum ultra posteros nostros extendenda quam 
impense rogare et orare nos conueniat . . . admonemur. 

III, 30, 1: mandanda sunt litteris . . . uenturis saeculis uix cvedenda miracula. 

III, 31, 2: non potest quicquam abiectum et humile cogitare qui scit de se semper 
loquendum. 

II, 11, 5: tu dubitas (rem publicam) excipere conlapsam et, ut nihil differas, sero 
vepavandam ? 

II, 19, 1: nec uota hominum fatigare nec adhibere muneribus artem difficultatis, sed 
denuntiare praestanda. 

II, 19, 3: tu promittendo praestanda inuenisti tempus quod nobis natura subtraxerat ; 
ut quos adepta solum iuuabant etiam adipiscenda delectent. 

II, 27, 1: est improborum principum postrema defensio auferre donanda et inuidiam 
rapinarum magnitudine munerum deprecari. 

II, 31, 3: res ipsas interrogemus et, quae certissima coniectatio est, colligamus 
gevenda gestis. 

II, 39, 5: neque enim, quia se diuina mortalibus dedignantur fateri, idcirco quae 
uisa non fuerint dubitabimus facta, cum facta uideamus quae dubitauerimus eésse 
facienda. 

II, 42, 1: quando ille secum ferro tvansigendum putabat ? 

II, 45, 3: scimus quidem nihil umquam nouandum, cum Romanum semper imperium 
aut tuum futurum sit aut tuorum. 


There is an interesting statistical difference between the usage in the Pane- 
gyrists and in the other authors from whom it is usually quoted. In the latter the 
Gerundive most commonly appears (a) with esse written or understood, to form a 
Future Infinitive Passive, (b) with some other part of the verb sum, to form a 
periphrastic Future Passive in the Indicative or Subjunctive, e.g. uincendus sum, 
sim, eram, essem, fuerim.1. Of the seventeen examples quoted above only four are 
of this kind, and all belong to (a), viz.: III, 31, 2; II, 39, 5; II, 42,1; II, 45, 3- 
In all the other instances the Gerundive is used as an ordinary participle, equivalent 
to an adjective or a verb-clause. | 

This Gerundive being the passive equivalent of the Future Participle Active, its 
various shades of meaning, like those of the latter, fall into two groups. In one of 
these its force is purely temporal, while in the other something in the mind of the 
subject, such as intention or purpose, is indicated. The latter is, naturally, the less 
common of the two, but common enough to justify the retention of /udificandos in the 
passage referred to. The examples ofthis group are: IV, 27, 5; II, 19, 1; I], 19, 3 
(praestanda) ; II, 27,1. All the remaining cases are purely temporal, in the sense 
that this indication of a person’s intention is absent. But in a number of cases, just 
as when the Future Participle Active is used, the inevitability of a future event is 
suggested, the meaning is ‘ certain to,’ or ‘destined to,’ rather than ‘ about to.’ It is 
difficult, and scarcely profitable, to distinguish these cases from those expressing 
simple futurity alone, but such, we may consider, are VI, 9, 4 and IV, 24, 7. It 
must be admitted that Livy approaches very near to this usage in such a phrase as 
‘inter labores aut iam exhaustos aut mox exhauriendos’ (XXI, 21, 8). 

This use of the Gerundive gave the authors a welcome opportunity to effect an 
antithesis between past and future participles, an opportunity which the genius of the 
language had hitherto almost denied to Latin writers, They were not slow to avail 


1 vy, Bonnet, Le Latin de Grégoive de Tours, p. 654. 
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themselves of it. Consequently we find aucta atque augenda res publica* (VIII, 3, 3), 
ut quos adepta solum iuuabant etiam adipiscenda delectent (II, 19, 3); colligamus gerenda 
gestis® (II, 31, 3), cum facta uideamus quae dubitauerimus esse facienda (11, 39, 5). ; 

Finally it is of interest to note an instance in which the Future Participle Active 
has retaliated against this invasion of its territory by intruding on that of the Gerun- 
dive. In II, 16, 3 we read ‘Dux aliquis euehitur: exigit disciplina castrorum., 
Praefectus attollitur : imponendum est prouinciis caput. Consul creatur: habiturus 
est nomen annus.’ Habiturus est means ‘must have,’ and is employed in juxtaposition 
with a Gerundive possessing the normal meaning of obligation. 


W. S. MAGuINNESS. 
UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


1 Cf. Julius Capitolinus, Cled, Alb., 4, ‘ familia 2 gerenda=quae gerenda fuerint (‘ what he 
. . per te aucta et augenda ’ would have done’). 
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NOTES ON THE PROSODY OF ZENJM. 


THE pyrrhic scansion of pre-consonantal enim! in the Republican dramatists is 
so general (e.g. Epid. 94, at enim tu- [Cretic monometer]) that the question arises how 
far, precisely, iambic scansion was employed by the same poets. Of the former 
there is an often-quoted example in Ennius— 


Non enim rumores ponebat ante salutem (Amn. 371) 


The evidence from Terence, which is less in quantity than that from Plautus, 
can be considered first. In the traditional and accepted text of Terence enim occurs 
independently 31 times; in combination with vevo 13 times, where it is invariably the 
equivalent of a pyrrhic. 

Of the 31 occurrences of enim, the scansion is pyrrhic 20 times beyond question. 
The second syllable suffers elision 6 times, and so far cannot be cited as evidence. 

Of the other 5 occurrences, 2 are at the end of the line, and inconclusive :— 
Hec. 850 (troch. dim. cat.), Ad, 656 (iamb. sen.). In two other lines, enim is divided 
between two feet, and the second syllable does not bear metrical ictus (so German 
editors may accept enim without compunction) :— 


Hec. 311 quapropter? quia enim qui eos guber//nat . . . (iamb. oct.) 
Ad. 730 quid nunc futurumst? id enim quod res ipsa fert (iamb. sen.) 


On rhythmical grounds one has no hesitation in accepting (with Kauer-Lindsay) 
pyrrhic scansion in both the lines. 
The remaining line is peculiarly interesting :— 


Phor.555 //verum enim metuo malum (troch. sept.) 


Here the second syllable not only bears metrical ictus, but is the sixth arsis of the 
line, i.e. occurs ‘in loco Jacobsohniano.’ The editors for whom metrical ictus deter- 
mines the operation of Brevis-Brevians will cite this line as an example of the 
iambic scansion of enim ‘in locis Jacobsohnianis.’ If so, it is the solitary example in 
Terence. Those who deny the implication (cf. Lindsay, Early Latin Verse, p. 57) 
will scan entm ; then the evidence for loc. Jacobs. disappears. 

There remain three lines of Terence offering textual difficulty :-— 


} 


(a) Eun. 355 immo enim si scias quod donum huic,, 
A omits enim. Eugraphius cites as above. 

(b) ibid. 789 omnia prius experiri // quam armis sapientem decet 
So Donatus and modern editors. The antediluvian Wagner observed: 
In émnid the neutral a appears in its original long quantity. The second 
foot however is a tribrach, not a dactyl. Fleckeisen—omnia enim &c., which 
is unnecessary, as well as unsupported. 

(c) Andr.809 semper eiu’ dictast esse haec atque habita est soror 
I quote the critical note of Kauer-Lindsay:—D' L* p Don. in Ad. 48; 


Kauer- Lindsay. 


sem. dicta e. G: sem. enim d. cett. 


1 ‘Unaccented conjunctions or particles like 
enim, nempe or quando are usually spoken rapidly, 
and do not occupy nearly as much time in 
pronunciation as iambic, trochaic or spondaic 
substantives such as domd, bella, bell6. Under 
these circumstances the particles cannot retain 


esse om. Lp. 


their value in popular speech ; consequently 
iambic particles like quia, ita, enim, apiid, tamén, 
were usually measured as pyrrhics in O. Lat. 
(R. S. Radford in A.jJ.P. XXVII, p. 434). But 
this list of ‘iambic particles’ is open to objec- 
tion. 
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But in his commentary on the Andria Donatus cites this line— 
semper enim dicta est esse haec atque habita est soror, 


with a note—sEMPER EIUS a possibili et utili (eius] enim T. C.) The second hand 
of D has enim supersc, ; D* used a y-text. 

The line is more effective with a demonstrative pronoun: Crito remarks with 
some emphasis that Glycerium has always been considered Chrysis’ sister. 

*,* These three lines offer no reliable evidence to controvert enim pyrrhic. 


II 


The evidence from Plautus is more extensive (cf. Lodge, Lex. Plaut. s.v.). 
Here enim occurs either independently or in conjunction (enimvero) 153 times in lines 
of which the text is not disputed. In practically half of these (72) enim is indubitably 
a pyrrhic ; e.g. 

Amph. 333 hinc enim mihidextra vox auris // (troch. sept.) 

Asin. 688 enimvero utrumque.—ergo, opsecro, et // tu (iamb. sept.) 

Aul. 500 enim mihiquidem aequomst purpuram atque aurum dari (iamb. sen.) 


i.e. enim is found a pyrrhic in all long metres as well as iambic senarii. 

In 31 lines enim suffers elision. 

If we except a few bacchiacs and cretics, also six lines which will be discussed 
below, there remain some forty lines in which the pyrrhic scansion, while not 
established with certainty as in the lines above, is in all cases possible. Such are:— 


Bacch. 457 dite ament, Philoxene. Hic enim // rite (troch. sept.) 
Mil. 810 ego enim dicam tum quando usus // poscet (troch. sept.) 
Most. 888 qui parasitus sum ? ego enim dicam // (troch. oct.) 


Lindsay (of. cit. p. 86) pointed out Klotz’s error in listing as anapaests what were 
often in fact tribrachs. In the lines under discussion the foot is usually divided 
between words closely connected in the context—the first word usually being a 
monosyllable or elided disyllable—but the analogy of the pyrrhic scansion elsewhere, 
as well as the line-rhythm, frequently demand a tribrach rather than an anapaest. 
Here is the list of these doubtfully doubtful lines :—A mph. 266, 410, 666, 694, 759; 
1034; Asin. 339; Bacch. 702; Capt. 608 (cf. infra); Cas. 262, 268, 385; Curc. 442; 
Epid. 277, 279; Merc. 251, 648; Mil. 810, 1001, 1140; Most. 808, 888, 920, 922, 926; 
Pers. 228, 592, 832; Poen. 604, 914; Pseud. 325, 436, 538, 641, 804, 979; Rud. 1003, 
1116; Stich. 129; Trin. 806, 919; Truc. 266. This list can be reduced by a fifth 
if it is admitted that entmveyo has not only frequently, but invariably, its second 
syllable short. (But v. infr. on Capt. 608.) In Plautus invariably (except in the 
bacchiac line Pseud. 1266) non enim is a dactyl, i.e. it was a dactyl in the spoken 
language of the time; may we not assert that enimvero was also a speech-rhythm ? 
(Presumably nil enim was also dactylic; but at Most. 551, nil enim.) 

Plautus allows himself greater freedom in cantica, and hence it is not surprising 
that enim iambic should be found in such passages. E.g. in Poen. 1181 (anap. 
dim.+cret. trim. ?), Pseud. 1266 (bacch. tetr.*), 

i.e. there is no evidence of iambic enim in 
Anapaestic verse. 
(ii) Cas. 888 neque enim | dare sibi (Trib. + 


1 These are the occurrences of enim in other 
than dialogue-verse 
(i) Bacch. 1080 //dedi, donavi, sed enim id 


raro (Anap. tetr. acat.) cretic) 
Cas.889 enim iam magis adpropero, Ep. 94 atenim tu (Cretic monom.) 
magi’ iam// (Anap. tetr.) Poen, 1181 // certo enim | quodquidem ad| 
Cas.728 enimvero mpdyyard nos duas (Cret. trim.) 
xecs (Anap. tetr. acat.) Pseud. 1266 dari dapsilis, non // enim parce 
Trin. 263? (text disputed) promi (Bacch. Tetram.) 
D 
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We have next to consider half a dozen lines of dialogue metre in which it 
is proposed to regard enim as iambic :— 


(a) Cas. 372 dicam enim, mea mulsa; de istac // (troch. sept.) 
Here enim occurs ‘in loc. Jacobs.,’ and is iambic only if enim be not allowed. 
But why should it not be allowed? 

(0) Men, 251 illoc enim verbo esse me servom scio (iamb. sen.) 
— enim suspectum (Lindsay). Possibly :—illoc enimvero verbo [esse] me 
servom scio. Most of the line is wanting in A. 

(c) Merc. 159 quid <id> est igitur quod vis? dicam. // dice. at enim placide 

volo (troch. sept.) 


Again enim in loc. Jacobs. ; cf. (a). Ni 
(d@) Most. 551 quid tute tecum ? nihil enim. sed dic mihi (iamb. sen.) oe 
Again, in loc. Jacobs. But Lindsay cites this line as an example of the at 
occasional appearance of iambic enim at a pause (of. cit. p. 199). id 
Stich. 737 foras egredere; sati’ mihi pulchra es. — at enim pulcher- 
ruma (troch. sept.) 
The division of the long line must surely occur at the change of speaker. of 
The clue to the second half is the rhythm of at enim, which appears almost litt 
invariably to accent the first of the group. In this case the second half of oct 
the line is incomplete as it stands, and the simplest remedy is to accept in| 
Acidalius’ at enim mihi pulcherruma. sh 
(f) Capt. 608 dum istic itidem vinciatur. // immo enimvero, Hegio (troch. an 
sept.) all 
In the second hemistich it is usual to scan enimvero in loco Jacobs, (Alter- ob: 
natively, it might be possible to let the ictus fall on the third syllable of wo 
enimvero, and to mark hiatus at the pause before the vocative.) ex] 
Of these six lines three, or possibly four, contain enim in loc. Jacobs., in one of the 
which only (f) can the iambus be regarded as established. (b) is possibly corrupt. 
In (d) also the iambus is certain, but may be due to the pause. -_ 
* * * for 
It remains to consider those lines where the text, and so the presence of enim, is on 
disputed :— 


Amph. 838 satis audaicter. — ut pudicam // decet. fint verbis probas P 
ei! non oy immo Zind. <ut> in Hey 
decet enim Lachm.; if sound, enim is iambic in loc. Jacobs. (troch. 
sept.) 
Capt.500 quom/ emi hosce homines: ubi quisque vident (anap.) 
enim hosce J 
Curc. 438 quia nudiusquartus venimus in Cariam 
tvenimus Goetz-Sch. in)enim Uss. venimiis, ‘suspectum, Lind. 
Jacobsohn accepts syll. anceps in fourth arsis. (Quaest. Plaut. p. 5) 


Men. 94 ita istaec nimis lenta vincla sunt escaria 
ea enim fere lenta, Nonius 108 — ‘neglegens citatio,’ Lind. 
(Even if right, ea énim | feré len] ta etc.) 

Merc. 738 immo sic: sequestro mihi datast. — intellego. 


imm6 suspectum: fort. Enim Lind. 
imm6 sic séquestro etc. Goetz-Sch. 
Mil. 429 quid metuis? enim ne nosmet perdiderimus uspiam 
<nos> nosmet 
Most. 245 video enim te nihili pendere // (iamb. sept.) 
enim cod. Varronis de L.L.9, 54: om. cod., fort. recte (Lind.) 
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ib. 1002 modo eum vixisse aiebant. — vae capiti tuo 


eum] enim C 

Pers.116 quaeso animum advorte hoc. iam heri narravi tibi 

iam]enimiam CD 

Stich. 562 qui seni illi concubinam dare dotatam noluit 
qui seni] quis enim CD 

Trin. 263 +neque eum sibi amicum volunt dici. (anap.) 
eum|enimeum CD 

Truc. 313 iam quidem hercle ibo ad forum atque haec // (troch. sept.) 
iam enim exercere ibi etc. P 


None of these lines offers reliable evidence for iambic enim in iambic or trochaic 
metres, except possibly Amph. 838. But here Lachmann’s emendation is only an 
attempt to complete a defective line, nor is it as suitable in the context as Ussing’s 
id tu (but it is difficult to see how id tu could come to be written im). 


* * x 


We conclude that there is only one example (if enim be disallowed) in Terence 
of iambic enim in loco Jacobs., and therefore proportionately as much (or rather, as 
little) as in Plautus. That is, in dialogue-metres of Plautus; for iambic enim appears 
occasionally in bacchiacs and cretics in Plautus. As has been noted, of the six lines 
in dialogue-metres where it is proposed to read enim iambic, three—or possibly four— 
show enim in loc. Jacobs. (Men. 251 is possibly corrupt, and Most. 551 admits of 
another explanation.) The assumption is made in two of these lines that enim is not 
allowable. But why should it not be allowable in trochaic lines? It has been 
observed that in Iambic verse Plautus carefully avoids using a pyrrhic word (or 
word-ending) on whose final the ictus falls (Lindsay, op. cit. p. 82); alternatively 
expressed, in Iambic verse Plautus avoids a tribrach beginning with a pyrrhic, and 
the same is true of Terence (ibid. p. 84). But the case is different for trochaic lines. 

Enim was an iambus in /itevary Latin, and we should expect to find it occasionally 
an iambus in Plautus and Terence. The question is, does the occasional evidence 
for entm in loc. Jacobs. offer any real support to Jacobsohn’s Law (cf. Quaestiones 
Plautinae metricae et grammaticae: cf. also, Lindsay, op. cit. pp. 232-235)? Can we say 
that in dialogue-metres enim is an iambus ‘in locis Jacobs.’ rather than ‘in locis aliis’? 
The answer to both questions is in the negative. 

W. A. Larpiaw. 
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THE GREEK NOVELISTS. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A worp of apology may be due for the loose arrangement of this paper ; but, as 
an orderly progress through the 600 odd pages of the Didot Scriptores Evotict was out 
of the question, I have simply taken a number of passages on which I had corrections 
to propose, appending to each a few lines of comment, and adding, where feasible, a 
selection of texts amenable, in my judgment, to the same or an analogous treatment. 
A reading cited with no mark of origin may be taken as the consenting manuscript 
tradition (trivialities excepted) ; an asterisk denotes a conjecture of my own. 


Achilles Tatius II 2 :—The Tyrians say there was no wine before they dis- 
covered it—ov rdv péAava tov dvOocpiav, od Tdv THs BiBAias od Tdv 
Mdpwvos rdv Opaxiov, ob ‘Xiov éx Aakxaivys’, ov tov rév 

Xiov Aaxaivns’*: Xecov exAevkov pap., Xtov rdv ex Aaxaivns codd. 


The passage presents an interesting though not certainly soluble problem. 
Prior to the discovery of the fourth-century papyrus (Ox. Pap. X pp. 135-142), 
darkness overhung Xiov rdv éx Aaxaivns. Boden and Ast saw in Lacaena the 
Cyprian town Lacedaemon (vouched for by Stephanus of Byzantium), from which, 
according to the conjecture of Boden, Chian wine optimae notae may well have been 
exported, or near which, according to the conjecture of Ast, Chian vines may well 
have been cultivated with assiduity and success. Jacobs, citing Eustath, Hysm. et 
Hysm. 1. 5, 7 :—ra éxdoper tod ppéatos AiMos Xios 6 ex Aaxaivns kai Oerradds 
érépwOev, paid that author the unique compliment of assuming that he meant some- 
thing, and inferred the existence in Chios of a mountain Lacaena, ‘planted with 
vines and not devoid of marble’; but, candid as always, admitted, mivabile neque vini 
tllius neque marmovis alibi vestigium veperivi. And there the matter has rested. The 
late Dr. Grenfell (J.H.S. xxxix) classed the passage first among the three unsolved 
difficulties set right by the papyrus, and Mr. Gaselee adopts €xAevxov without 
question as ‘a great improvement.’ But the reading is certainly not an improve- 
ment, great or small: the only point debatable is whether or not it is a serious 
deterioration. The intrinsic merits of éxAevxov are not obvious. If a colour was 
mentioned, then the mechanical principles of Achilles Tatius’ style—for he has a 
style, though it is unluckily the man—would have led him to order his list thus :— 
od Tov pédava tov dvOocpiav, ob <tiv> Xiov <Tdv> ExAcvKov, ov Tdv Tis BuBAias 
dumédXov, ob tov Mdpwvos rdv Opgxiov, od Tdv "Ixdpov vyowrnv. And why should 
this colour have been selected to characterize the vintages of an island famous, 
according to its most encyclopaedic son, as the birthplace of wine, neither white nor 
any shade of white, but black (Theopomp. fr. 264 G.-H. Oedropmos raped. 
yevérOar rdv péAava olvov)? Or, if éxAevxov is genuine, how comes it 
that its casual, and abnormal, depravation in our manuscripts has given birth to a 
quotation from the Aa:raAjjs of Aristophanes—a quotation available secondhand, and 
admirably calculated to adorn a wine-list drawn up for the sole purpose of demon- 
strating the catholicity of its author’s reading? For Adkawa is neither the Cyprian 
Lacedaemon nor Jacobs’ serviceable mountain, but a cylix (Ath. XII 527c as xai 
pyoiv év Aatadciow* od yap epod 
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paddov erect’ xaxds, Zvpaxociav rpdrefav, VuBapiridds edwyxias kai Xiov 
éx Aaxactvayv, XI 484r, Hesych. s.v. Xiov éx Aaxaivys). The fact is, so far 
as I can judge, that neither can éxAevxov have been corrupted into é« Aaxaivys nor 
ex Aaxaivyns into éxXevkov: one reading arose by conscious emendation of the other. 
Which reading a copyist would have found the more difficult, and which emendation 
the easier, are, to my mind, questions that answer themselves. And by the circum- 
stance that Xiov éx Aaxaivys is a quotation there is also furnished an answer of sorts 
to the other question, not altogether trivial, why there is not one rdv in front of Xiov 
and another after it. 


There is much else in the chapter that deserves a discussion, but it cannot be 
attempted within the limits of this article: one passage, however, may be quoted, 
where, in common with the manuscripts, the papyrus is undoubtedly, or at least 
indubitably, at fault :— 


S€ id’ Baxxeverar Kai mpds Tdv Oedv: Léve, voi 73 
TovTo Td) Tophupovv ; ovTws edpes yAvKd; ov ydp éxeivo Td xapal 
peov. . Kal 6 Totrd éotiv ordpas tdwp, éorw aipa 
Borpiwv, ayer rpds aumedov 6 tov BovwdAov . .. Tovro pev éoriv, Edn, 

“ \ ¢ 
vdwp, TovTo de 7) THY?). 


Hercher held the mistaken view sententiam ov ydp éotw éxeivo Td yapal peov ineptissime 
ad sanguinem veferri: for the reference—no other is possible—is not inept but 
delirious. And since, with less excuse than Bentley, he affected what Professor 
Housman calls the worst habits of deity, he excised the offending words and printed 
them, along with rovré éori afua Botpvwv, in Teubner’s smallest type at the foot of 
his page. But surely the herdsman demanded :—d6ev co. 7d 7d ; 
ovtws edpes vapa* yAvKd; The god replied :—rotré éoriv drdpas tdwp, tovrd 
éote vapa* Borpiwy. Then, in face of the vine, he repeats his annunciation :— 
TOUTO pév Td VOwp, TovTO S¢e—not 7d aiva, but the synonym of 7d vaya.! The natural 
miswriting of vaya as threw question and answer out of gear, until the 
wrong correspondence was restored by an observant copyist ; who appears, it must be 
granted, to have satisfied the after-world apart from Hercher. The propriety of 
vapa is above suspicion, but one may perhaps quote Philostr. ep. 45 tas dmvphvovus 
poas “EpvOpai xyrevovew oivoyoovocas vaya Borpiwv ot Kadds mpar- 
tovtes: the two time-honoured metaphors are conjoined at Clem. Alex. Paed. II § 32 
THs Tov Adyov Tov ToAAGY Exyxedpevov . . . ayLov dAAnyopet 
vaya, 
* * * * 

Nine chapters later, the author extends his study of origins to purple, and 

I excerpt a sentence :— 


Ach. Tat. II 11 :—ovvixev obv tov KdxAov piow 6 Ste pdppaxov exer 
kat AaBaov paddAdv épiov xabjKev cis Tov xnpapodv 
adTov 7d Epiov, Tov KdxAov Ta Td SE KaTa THY TOV KUVds 
Kal TOTE THV UHKWVA THS Tophipas 

Jacobs: red. || : eixdva. 


1 Cf. Char. I 11 Fv adréde 
xa0apov vduaros—a passage which might perhaps 
be used for the correction of IV 2:—rhw yap 
avevpnxa Tod peyddou vd waros(* aluaros). 
In any case, Reiske’s A\juaros is wrong. 

2 These trifling misadventures with final and 
initial consonants are common enough in the 
text of the Erotici, More curious than most is, 


possibly, Ach. Tat. IV 2 :—xegadh repipeprs, ob 
éyyis trmov mapeai. Achilles Tatius, in 
a mwapéxBaois featuring the river-horse, would, if 
I read him aright, have rejected od pixpd as 
frigid, ob Zyuixpd as Ogygian ; and I think the 
critic who regularized the concord xegady .. . 
ot cuixpév would have done better with :—xegarh 
ots éyyis wapeal. 
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Eixova being inexplicable whether ris mropdipas is the creature or its product (it 
happens to be the former), Jacobs proposed ix@pa; Hercher ofxov, with a vain 
reference to Ael. NA. VI 50 ofkos puppyxwv; and Mr. Knox oixiav: but the apices 
would seem to point directly to 47 «x wva—the dye-bladder of the purpura, feminine 
also in Hicesius (ap. Ath. rpodipurepa rovtwv eiot Kal ai THs 
toppvpas pijxwves). I have also reduced to a comma the colon after judooero, which 
effaces the author’s little preciosity—varios didicit mentir: lana coloves—by making the 
apparent subject of edvddoxero, not the wool, though, as Jungermann saw, it was 
introduced ad hoc, but the shepherd. The corruption might pass without comment, 
but I add an example or two of the interchange of o and w. 

In the new Liddell and Scott, dvrercorevdw is modestly lodged between 
zw and the more impressive its credentials being 


Chariton II 11 fin. pev otv to ydp 
eLopxiw 8’ avtov, Kav Set Kai ov, 
TEKVOV, OMWS GVTLTLOTEVT OV, 


But it is evident that duws is almost the worst adverb available, and avr: . . . quite 
the worst prepositional prefix, with the possible exception of mpo . . .: Hercher, 
therefore, wrote kai ov, Téxvov, Orws p’ avrevroujoers. But Plangon, a disinterested 


creature, said merely :— 
Kal ov, TEKVOY, 


The case is clear, again, at Char. VIII 4 :—etui yap ry Yuxy pera cov dia dv 
vidv, Ov mapaxatatiOnui co.... py AdBy weipav pytpvias* ov 
povov vidv Ovyarépa+ dpxet wor dvo Téexva, Gv yapov (evfov, dtav avip 
KTE, 

dv* : ov cod., dv yauw Reiske, Hercher. 


For, as the two children were not éuoydorpio, this was the typical domestic arrange- 
ment, but for the miscarriage of which in the case of Clitophon the occasion for this 
paper would scarcely have arisen (Ach. Tat. I 3 édenoev otv tw rarpi yuvaikds Erépas, 
por yiverar. Kai edoxer pev TO Tarpi parrov yapw 
xté.). For the phrase in Chariton, cf. VIII 7 rév ydpov atrds Reiske’s 
yap leaves the relative as repugnant to all human modes of speech as it is at 
Ach. Tat. I 12, which should be read approximately :—ezi rdv irrov rdv odv 
& KAewia, <0 veavias>*: Os Ta pev KTE. 


Heliodorus V 13 is also easily corrigible :—as 8 otv eri rdv vedy rov ‘Eppov 
TapeyevovTo . . . Kal TA lepa TEDVTO, [Kai] mpds Bpaxd Ta orAdyxva 
6 Kaddoupis . . . Tois Bwpois KTE. 

: Te ovTw || kal om. Bas. 


Bekker altered téyuora into eodayiacro, Coraés for once producing an impossible 
remedy: a typical parallel to the corruption is Procop. amecd. xxvi 7 ¢xéCr@ codd. = 
ékd4€7O Kraseninnikov. Another specimen of his favourite tense may as well be 
restored to the author at VII 6 :— 
ov pay ye éxeivos THY Epodoy, Tapa THY TpUTHV Tpareis Eri Tas 
€Bn cis 7d eis Td 


This is beyond question the genuine tradition: the omission of the first eis 7d is a 
naive conjecture, damned alike by the uncompounded €fy, which is no part of the 
author’s vocabulary, and by the hiatus with «cio¢pjoa. Between eiodpjoca. itself 
(intransitive in Heliodorus) and «is, none exists: for, from the opening of the 
Aethiopica to their ever-receding close, final a: is treated for all purposes as a 
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homophone of «. The truth can only be:—éri tas éB<e8>iacro*,! 
eis mpoOvuovpevos. The verb, the tense, and the haplography may 
all dispense with parallels. For the interchange of « and a, see Bast CP. 706, and 
write at Char. VI 2 :—rovro iows dAnbés réyers, Ste Oedy Tis 
odx SpoXroyei, mpoomroreirar ‘EXAnvis Lvpaxoia (* : dudAoya, mpoo- 
Ccod., edd.). 

* * * 


Ach. Tat. III 7 :—zodipns 6 AevKds 6 7d A|errdv, dpayviwv 
OV KaTa THY TOV TpoPaTeiwy GAAG KaTa THY TOY TTNVOY, 
amd devSpwv vijpata yuvaikes Ivdai. 


To the first translators, della Croce and Coccio, rav zrnvav bore the plain and well- 
attested sense, ‘of the birds’; quo nthil absurdius, says Jacobs with unaccustomed 
asperity. To Salmasius, after a century of progress, it appeared rather to mean ‘ of 
the butterflies ’—silkworms so designated by an intelligent anticipation of the course 
of nature. This gave Jacobs pause, though he too believed the épia to be silk ; and 
he conjectured, but did not write :—rav épiwy tov Xnpixov, dv Sévdpwv 
Hercher conjectured, and therefore wrote, rwv ¢piwv twv Aerroivwy, pronouncing ofov 
corrupt, but not specifying in what regard (sc. . . . yuvaixes tpaivovow 
‘Ivdai falls short of the most elevated standards. Mr. Gaselee, who leans to 
Salmasius, holds ‘the meaning of this obscure sentence to be:—‘ Not like that 
woven of the hair of sheep but of the produce of that winged insect which Indian 
women spin into thread from trees and weave into silk.’ If I may hazard my own 
contribution, the material so much superior to sheep’s hair was, I imagine, neither 
bird’s wool nor butterfly’s wool, but bivalve’s wool, the byssus of the pinna, by some 
called sguamosa and by others nobilis; the word read by the copyist as rTHvwv was 
certainly INvav ; but the hand of Achilles Tatius was more probably :— 


Kata THY TOV épiwy Tov 


I leave comment to the more learned pen of Casaubon (Animaduvv. in Ath. Col. 172 
fin.:—‘ Illius tamen beatissimus pater Basilius meminit. ... Ita enim scribit 
concione in Hexaémeron septima: 7d xpvootv Eprov ai tpéhovow, 
ovdeis TOV avOoBddwv et in Oratione ad Divites: érav omovdd(nra: rap’ 
avrois Ta Oardrrns avOn, KOxAos TE Tivva, TO Ex TOV Epiov. . . 

Lanam vocat et Procopius cuius extat super hoc insignis locus in commentario 
de Iustiniani fabricis. XAapvs, inquit, €piwy rerompévn, ovx ofa tov mpoBarwv 
GAN’ éx Oaraocons * Tivvovs Ta (wa Kadeiv vevopixacw év ots 
) TOV épiwy Expvors yiverat,’ The citation from Procopius is in the de aediff. III. 1: 
those from Basil I have not attempted to verify.—The reference of the last clause is 
presumably to the dévépa epiodopa (the Indian cotton-plant) of Theophrastus, from 
the wool of which rds ocuivddvas igaivovor, ras pev evreAcis Tas 


(HP. IV 7, 7: cf. Strab. XVI 1, 21; Hdt. III 106 Baehr). 


1 As to the augment, present here and absent Acro, where the vulgate dweordcOn has no au- 
in ré@vro, it is necessarily omitted in Chariton, thority worth the name ; at VII 6 rapecxevdouny 
Achilles Tatius, and Heliodorus after a long (* : mwapeoxevacdunv); probably at Heliod. II 16 
vowel or diphthong: otherwise, it is employed, éwnxpéaro (* : érnxpodro) ; and at VIII 9 mapedé- 
or not, at pleasure. Hence the need for the oro (* : mapadidora:) ... xai éveBéBdnro; not, 
following alterations:—Ach. Tat. I 1 @akdooy however, at V 14 ypagy yap eteoro xal els ulunua 
(é}yéyparro*, VII 4 mov [é]JAéAuro*, Heliod. 115 éxordalvero (éxexoikavro H. Richards). Com- 
rairy (é]xéxpnro*, and probably Char. VII 1 wdvu pare, inter alia, 1 28 70 dé hv ob picews Epyoy .. . 
[é]rerelouny, though hiatus is allowed sparingly réxvns .. . Kal Alyurriwy 
after v. The tense should be restored at Ach. 8pvyua, rpds puraxhv mepiépyws KotNacyd- 

KnrXtelw, mapfévos év Karedé- 
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The familiar double uncial corruption is of a type infrequent in the text of the 
Erotici: still, here and there it may be legitimately postulated. So, possibly, at 
Ach. Tat. VII 11 :— 


Kal dv A€yes kal dv <*> oe dei raeiv, dv 
ovdev’ ; ovde || lac.* 


H. Richards proposed :—jxev <PovdAdpevov> eis durriav, Casta est quam nemo rogavit, 
but the reason is not usually emphasized: nor, alas, could all the legal machinery 
of Ephesus have wrung that admission from Melite; whose self-respect I preserve 
by assuming a confusion between EIAC and €IAO.—That something is lost after the 
second xai év seems much too obvious for discussion. 


Again, Ach. Tat. VII 2 runs :—xa@’ éavrdv raira éXeye kal Ta (yTov 
THs ewe TOU Adyou Téxvns, ws dv Ti cin GAA’ eyw pev 
éppdvtifov Sv xara vovv elxov, 0 ddiyov. GAdAos Tis KTE. 

‘Some MSS. here follow with xara voty eZyov: 6 8 but it is better omitted,’ says 
Mr. Gaselee in a footnote to vy ; and with Hirschig and Hercher he omits the words. 
But their omission rests on the authority of a solitary and insignificant Paris codex ; 
they are an integral part of both the streams of tradition (represented for practical 
purposes by the Vaticanus and Monacensis); and they are susceptible of at least 
specious emendation :— 


eppovtifov Gv Kata vovv elxov, 6 dé 


See below (VII 9)—the reference is to this incident :—rdav Seopwrav tis OSUpdpevos 
€avTov cvpgdopay, and for the interchange of €EAYT... and OAIT... 
compare Paus, VIII 16:—ov (a self-closing door) cvvexAcio On 8’ 
oXiyns, corrected by J. E. B. Mayor to &’ €aurias. 

* * * * 


Char. II 2 :—eiveAOovoas Te Kai éripedOs Kai paddov arodvaa- 
pevns katerAdynoav, wore evdedupevns mpdawmrov ws Geiov, 

Geiov, arpoowrov* : Oeiov rpoowrov || <>*. 


My correction and supplement are drawn primarily from the Charmides (154D) :— 
Ti cou daiverat 6 veavioxos, LwKpates; ovK ; “Yreppvas, jv 8 eyo. 
Odros pevrou, et arrodivat, Sdfer wor admpdowmos eivar* ovTws 7d eldos mayKadds 
éoriv, and secondarily from the plagiarism of Aristaenetus (I 3):—jtis xaizep 
efvac Soxet (cf. Philostr. ep. 65 Boiss. drodicy, dotpdrrew ra Evdov 
The vulgate is, of course, incomprehensible; and the conjectures of Abresch and 
Hirschig may as well be left in peace. Few errors are more common than the loss 
of alpha privativum (where it escapes transfiguration into ev...) ; and rather than 
acquiesce in Coraés’ eipwvixds tovro at Heliod. 1V 16 (xaredy tov AcBavwrovd AaBov 
Kai vdaros Oavpdfovor pev TO TodvTedes TOV OvudTwv), 
I should add droAvredAecs* asa third eipnpuevor to the arpdyaxos of 1V 18 and 
the dxdromros of VI 14. 

As regards <ravdov>, there can be few authors in whom such a measure need 
prick the conscience less. For the text of Chaereas and Callirrhoe is pockpitted with 
passages such as I 3 ixérevev eimeiv tiv aitiav Tov 6 Kre., ib. 4 
mpoorerotca yxelpas apeye>*, BovAopevn ib. 12 
aréBawe Gopriov>*, ib. KownOeis de evirviov cide <......>* 
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kekAnpévas tas Ovpas. cdofev odv xré, (the relics of some such dream as that of 
Clitophon at Ach. Tat. IV 1 :—éeddxovy yap ty vuxti vadv ’Adpodirns idetv 
kal Td dyaApa évdov efvar THs ws rAnviov éyevopunv 
Tas Ovpas), ib. 13 exéAeve wepipévery adtdv wept tiv Ocpareiav tov Seordrov 
<yevnoopevov>, Il g p>*ai vy Mnédcias AapBaves 
Aoyurpovs (doeBaivy kai cod., adveBeordrn, xai Reiske), III 1 ovd€ KadAcppdn rovro 
nkovoev ddaxputi, <.. .>* hv Kaxeivn Acoviovov éxAace (the hiatus shows 
that the lacuna should be marked after, not before, rooairn), ib. 3 rére obv n&iwoe 
Xaipéas avrds <eiveAOciv>, IV 1 rapayvpvotca trois Bpaxiovas rédas> irép 
Aevxwdevov édaivero tas ‘Ounpov, V 2 <iddyartos cov 7d rip>* 
xaiouat (the alteration xpivoyat being more than futile), ib. 6 
Kai Tovs ydpous, VI 3 ws py Tiva <<... . 
«ire peyiorny, ib. év Onpa évdiarpiBev Tots Kai 
éyyvs tov tupds (both defective and corrupt), VII 5 ‘Podoyivn, Zwripov 
pev Ovydrnp yuvn MeyaBifov, kai marpds Kal dvdpds Ilepoav dpiorwv: dé Fv 
Kaddippoyn aravricaca Ilepoidwy dre eis BaBvAdva cioyers <...>. 6 
Atytrrws ib. cat <pév yreiyero Bagrirets>* Edurmos 
VIII 7 ra pev odv rpata trav Sinynudtov Kai 6 Kai yap rdv 
ets Yevdn (nAoruTiav dxaipws thy yuvvaixa wavres eyvwyev, The list, though far 
from complete, is perhaps lengthy enough, but one or two cases may deserve a 
word of comment. 


Char. IV 7:—paxapifopevos Kai SerAorepov avrdv Tis 
evtuxias Td peyeGos yap memawWevpévos eveOvpeito Ore eotw 6 "Epus. 
Sia Kai toga Kai rip mountai te Kal avTy, Ta 
Kovpotata Kal ornvar py Gédovra. 


The condition of the archetype leaps to the eyes. The void before ydép Cobet filled 
with are, Hercher with ofa, H. Richards with os; but Chariton’s idiom is 


<avip>* yap meradevpévos, 


Cf. I 1:—dvip “Eppoxparns ovx I] 1 avnp yap 
BaciArkés, Stadépwv . . . Koitnv Oepararvidos, II] 2 Avovicros d€, avinp 
KaTeiAnmro pev KTé., ib. 3 Ojpwr EavTov, Tavotpyos avOpwros, 
ib. 4 “Eppoxparns xté. For the second sentence Dorville does 
what he can with :—duo rerum omnium levissima, et stave atque veprimt negantia, sagittas 
et ignem. But the universe supplies better types of lightness and mobility. Why 
omit the painters, duly remembered at III 8 ofov otre {wypados éypayev ovre rAdorns 
érdacvev ovte péxpe viv? Above all, why omit the twin emblems of 
volatility worn by all Cupids! in verse or stone or colour? The undamaged arche- 
type must have read approximately :— 


Sua rovro Kal réga mip te Kal <{wy pa- 
Si rrepa Piov>*ra kai orjvas py Suvapeva. 
JoHN JACKSON. 
CALDBECK, CUMBERLAND. 


1 When in full feather, naturally; as at Ach. etc. For passages like Ach. Tat. II 4, dp¢s adroi 
Tat. 11 “Epws, madiov, 7d wrepdv, 7d ws Toga Kal papérpa 
Hprnro < > papérpay, éxpdrec 7d wip, Eust.H. xat Bédn wip, obviously do not come into 
e¢ H. I1 11 Sada Kar’ dvipdv, wip xara the count. 
yuvakav, réga kara Onpdv, cata mrnvav Td wrepér, 


(To be continued.) 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. LV. 1. January-March, 1934. 

E. M. Sandford, Quotations from Lucan. Using examples from history, ethics, 
science, and general literature, suggests that most of the quotations were made at 
first hand and not from a flontlegium. L. K. Born, The Perfect Prince According to 
the Latin Panegyrists. Argues that the Panegyric was cultivated largely as a means 
of inculcating certain cardinal virtues in the government of the person addressed. 
G. Boas, Presupposttions of Aristotle's Metaphysics. Cites nineteen instances of un- 
proved premises under the headings metaphysical, epistemological and evaluative. 
H. C. Nutting, Notes on Lucan; Second Group. Deals with seven cruces: (1) J. 531, 
read tenso-aeve as an ablative absolute, (2) JJ. 207 read tulit (for fuit) and translate 
‘brought about,’ (3) J//. 595-6, place a strong stop after crastina and take componere 
as an historical infinitive, (4) JV. 873 understand meritae in the sense of emeritae, 
(5) VI. 196, accept Hosius’ torta (for portae), (6) VII. 325, translate ‘count’ it 
a sin to waste time in killing any of the common herd, (7) VJJI. 339 ff., read 
gut te for te quem. F.R. B. Godolphin, The Unity of Certain Elegies of Propertius. 
Maintains that J. 8 and 75 and JJ. 24 and 28 should not be divided, as they 
belong to a ‘subjective dramatic’ type which admits lapse of time. W. J. Oates, 
A Note on Cato De Agri Cultura LVJ. Seeks to show that the conpediti 
received a daily ration of four or five pounds of bread. H. H. Bendes, English 
Strawberry. Derives the name from the fact that the plant grows in hayfields. 
D. M. Robathan, The Basilica Argentaria. Holds that this building was a shop for the 
sale of silver goods. F. Mezger, Latin Nitéve-Renidere-Nidor. Argues that the last 
two are not connected with the first, but derived from the root of an adjective 
*nidus ‘bright.’ T. Frank, An Emendation of Octius in Cic. Ad Att. 12, 46,1. Pro- 
poses woréos ‘ must be kept in subjection.’ 


Athenaeum. XI. Vol. II. 

P, Treves examines the collection by De Falco of the supposed fragments of the 
writings of Demades the orator. Of his work, according to Cicero (Brutus g. 36), 
nothing has survived. Indeed he is only a name. But for many centuries the 
horror vacut has led to his being credited with many sayings and proverbs. Most 
of these ascriptions the author rejects. Even speeches were invented for him as the 
known rival and opponent of Demosthenes. The man Demades was soon forgotten, 
and seems to have deserved his fate. He was a timid opportunist, though he saved his 
country from some of the worst severities inflicted by Macedonia. With some diffi- 
dence E. Bolaffi selects some passages, two from Sat. J, one from the Ars Poetica, 
and others, to show probable traces of Platonic thought influencing Horace, in 
passages in which he finds a correspondence which shows a closer connection with 
Plato than with Aristotle, whose influence on Horace is generally accepted. B. how- 
ever admits that both in his conceptions of poetry and philosophy Horace was an 
eclectic. 

In examining the many versions of a letter to Claudius on magico-medical 
matters, A. Momigliano differs on one point from Cumont, the principal editor of the 
letter. He does not identify the letter with a treatise, known to Pliny, called the 
Liber Vulturis. The Aretas cited by Lydus cannot be identified with a sheikh Aretas 
who probably died before 40 B.c. Confusion reigns in the text of another letter said 
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to be addressed to Antiochus. M. attributes this to the fact that one medical writer, 
Aristogenes, lived in Taxos, another in Cnidus, while the Cnidian was in the service 
of Antigonus. Further confusion was caused by a clerical error—Antiochus for 
Antigonus. The latter he identifies with A. Gonatas. 


Vol. III. 


G. Patroni thinks the confusion of the Mycene-Minoan vaos with the Hellenic still 
exists, though the two can be shown to be distinct. The difference between the two 
things—one a real shrine, tabernacle or external altar, the other a ‘ templum,’ such as 
those of the classica! age, the Etruscan, Egyptian or Christian—is important for the 
dating of the Homeric poems. After a careful account of the seven vaot in Homer, 
P. concludes that three are of the archaic type, i.e. external altars, two are sacelli 
of the Minoan type, two are non-Hellenic (Asiatic), and there are none of the 
classical Hellenic type. 

C. Albizzati questions the judgment of Renascence scholars and others on the 
interpolations in the text of Plautus, and discusses the so-called ‘ psalm’ to Astarte. 
The first three lines were supplied as a suture to the following seventeen, which 
he regards as authentically ancient. The passage occurs after the 5th scene of Act 4 
of the Mercator. In support of his view he cites parallels from Assyrian texts and 
monuments. He doubts whether even the most learned of the Renascence scholars 
could, with the knowledge then available, and without the now rediscovered tradition, 
have invented the attributes of the goddess set out in the hymn. V. Groh, in spite 
of Livy’s assertion (XXII. 57, 6) ‘hostiae humanae minime Romanum sacrum,’ 
backed by Wissowa’s authority, maintains that human ritual sacrifices were known 
among the Romans, both actual and vicarious or symbolical. As evidence of the 
former he cites the penalty inflicted on a guilty Vestal, the sacrifice of the new-born, 
as being either abnormal or born infausti, the devotiones, and more doubtfully the 
deaths of 300 senators and nobles at Perusia. He discusses some of the well-known 
problems of symbolical sacrifices, not involving death, which reduced a citizen to 
a religious or moral nullity. 


Vol. IV. 

A. Passerini writes at length on the interactions of social and political move- 
ments in Greece and Rome. Changes in external policy were in many Greek cities 
due to internal politics. Thus Athens, befriending exiled democrats, naturally 
gained their allegiance, and through them that of their native place, in return for the 
help given in repatriation and in annexation of enemy property. Thus Athens became 
the Mother-state in a kind of ‘imperial’ ‘connection. P. then asks whether such 
a form of imperialism (though oligarchical) came about in Rome, and whether the 
Roman intervention in Greece actually ended the first beginnings of some form 
of socialism. There would seem to be as much divergence of view on this point 
as there was in the fluctuations of political feeling in Rome. 

A. Momigliano seeks out a basis common to both the expeditions against 
Scythia, that of Philip of Macedonia and of Darius. The first was due to the 
inevitable struggle for the primacy on the coast of the Black Sea between Macedonia 
and the Greek cities Byzantium and Athens in the offing. The same conditions led 
to the second expedition. But the initial collaboration of Greece and Macedonia 
broke down when in the course of conquest (as in the region of the Danube) Mace- 
donia threatened the safety of the Greek colonies, especially those of the Propontis, 
even Athens feeling the effects. In notes on Cornelius Nepos, E. Malcovati examines 
several passages in the Vitae, proposing emendations or rejecting others which seem 
to him te violate the rhythm and metre usual in this author. 
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Classical Philology. XXIX. 3. July, 1934. 

G. M. Calhoun, Classes and Masses in Homer (1): the Homeric poems show no 
indication of well-defined social classes or of the existence of a nobility of birth 
halfway between king and commons. The specific words for distinctions based 
on birth (evyevjs, yevvaios, etc.), which are common later, are absent, and the 
words which later become quasi-technical terms for social classes (dyads, kaxds, 
etc.) are in Homer descriptive of the attributes of individuals. J. A. O. Larsen, 
The Position of Provincial Assemblies in the Government and Socyty of the Late Roman 
Empire: examines, in the light of the Theodosian Code, the Edict of Honorius, 
and other evidence, the use made of provincial assemblies by the Emperors, their 
composition and membership and their place in social organization. Lily R. 
Taylor, Varro’s ‘De Genie Populi Romani’: accepts 43 B.c. (from Arnob., c. 
gent. 5. 8) as the date of composition and finds in the fragments indications of 
a topical motive, especially Varro’s interest in the apotheosis of legendary kings 
(handled in the rationalizing manner of Euhemerus), which suggests an attempt 
to find precedents for Caesar’s deification: so V.’s work is to be included among the 
‘propaganda-literature’ issued by Octavian’s supporters—though before this time 
V. had been a Pompeian—and may explain his pardon. C. M. Bowra, Simonides 
and Scopas: examines the skolion quoted by Plato and finds that it expresses ethical 
and political notions current in contemporary Athens. Blanche B. Boyer, Traces 
of an Insulay Tradition in the Ancient Scholia of Juvenal: finds evidence for an insular 
archetype of the scholia of Pith., Sangall. and Sched. Arov. (behind their immediate 
Carolingian archetype) in confusions of letters, peculiarities of spelling, mis- 
interpreted abbreviations and the survival of some insular symbols. H. A. Sanders, 
Codices Libvariorum : the phrase used by Ascon. of the pyre of Clodius probably refers 
to wax-tablet (or perhaps papyrus) notebooks of senate-clerks preserved in the curia, 
not to parchment books, which would have made it less, not more, inflammable. 
T. R.S. Broughton, Stvatoniceia and Avistonicus: confirms Niese’s view that the city 
in which A. took refuge was S. on the Caicus in Lydia, not S. in Caria. C.F. Edson, 
The Personal Appearance of Antigonus Gonatas: holds that Seneca, de Iva 3. 22-3, 
refers to Gonatas and explains Seneca’s error in making Alexander his grandson. 
T. J. Haarhoff on Catullus 44. 21 takes vocat as a form of vocavit. The Editor and 
George Norlin contribute appreciations of the late Paul Shorey, editor of C.P. for 
twenty-five years. 


Hermathena. XLVIII. 1933. 

W. F. Trench, Mimesis in Aristotle’s Poetics. In addition to its ordinary 
meaning, ‘imitation’, wziwyors had become a technical term for works of art meaning 
(1) imitation of the abstract real, (2) or, on the other hand, representation of the 
phenomenal, through art, each being the ‘concretising’ of the artist’s experience, 
whether vision or mere observation. So the word acquired for Aristotle the meaning 
‘ creative form’, which he primarily conceived of as the creation of beautiful objects 
upon a mathematical ground. H. M. Hornsby, The Cynicism of Peregrinus Proteus. 
The Cynics being the most purely deistic sect of antiquity, it comes asa surprise that 
Peregrinus should be described as a Cynic without any suggestion that his behaviour 
at Olympia was repudiated by his fellows. There are three possible explanations : (1) 
There was in Cynicism a mystical strain and it was this tendency which was prominent 
in Peregrinus. (2) P. was no common Cynic but tinged with Neo-Pythagoreanism. 
(3) Even the Cynic school had by the middle of the second century made terms with 
the superstition of the age. After an examination of each hypothesis H. holds 
that (3) is the true explanation, the probability being that P. was influenced by the 
Christian martyrdoms of the period. J. Tate, Plato and Didacticism. It is the prose- 
content of poetry which Plato wished to control in his ideal state. Admirers of 
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Homer and Hesiod who averred that the poets were divinely wise teachers were 
virtually denying the claims of reason in the interests of ‘exclusive intuitionism’. 
The youthful Plato was by nature and environment an intuitionist; in his maturity 
he reacted strongly against ‘the cloudy divinationism of mere opinion’, his reaction 
being fortified by his belief in dialectic as the sole and sufficient instrument for 
the discovery of truth, W. S. Maguinness, Locutions and Formulae of the Latin 
Panegyrists, deals with the orators’ methods of expression, the various devices of 
language in which their encomia find utterance, and the various tricks of rhetoric 
handed on from one to the other. H.W. Parke, The Bones of Pelops and the Siege of 
Troy. Discussing Pausanias V. 13, 4 ff. P. argues, (1) The shoulder-blade there 
referred to is to be identified with the ‘ivory shoulder’ of Pelops, (2) what purported 
to be the other bones of Pelops were preserved near Pisa, but the supposed 
shoulder-blade at Olympia, having been sent thither by the Delphic oracle when 
found in the sea by a fisherman, Damarmenus, (3) the association of Pelops’ bones 
with Troy was a late accretion, invented originally at Delphi, and is ultimately 
derived from a fisherman’s catch containing a cetacean’s scapula! J. G. Smyly con- 
tributes Notes on Greek MSS. in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin ; M. Esposito, 
Notes on Latin lstevature and learning in mediaeval Iveland. D. L. Graham, Notes on two 
passages of Lucan’s Pharsalia, argues that in Phars. 5, 554 ‘ardea sublimis pinnae 
confisa natanti’ Lucan has confused the characteristics of the heron and the shear- 
water, the latter being accustomed to dive with outspread wings and to rise with 
wings still extended. In vii 43, G. for ‘ gemitus edere dolorem’ would read ‘ gemitu 
sedere dolores’; cf. Sil. Italic. X, 624 his dictis sedere minae. 


Mnemosyne. Third series. I. 2. (1933-4). 

R. Bianchi Bandinelli, Una Testa in Terracotta dei Musei di Berlino, discusses the 
date to be assigned to a female head, preserved in the Museum of Berlin (No. 551 of 
the terracottas). It is of unknown provenance, but a study of the style and technique, 
as here set forth in full detail, has led B. to assign it to the region of S. Etruria- 
Latium-Campania and to date it c. 25 B.c. The head shows none of the crude 
realism of Roman republican art ; midway between realism and classicism it exhibits 
a lively sensibility for form. This style, to which the Roman environment was 
particularly favourable, could not have attained consistency except under the influence 
of a strong artistic personality, Pasiteles, as B. thinks. ‘Impressionism’ began with 
Lysippus, but in the middle of the second century B.c. there was a reaction to 
classicism. In Italy however this reaction did not arise, for Hellenistic impressionism 
came into contact with a similar tendency in native art, which had by this time 
developed a uniform style. ‘In the Roman style we find the full and legitimate 
continuity of Hellenistic art’. A. G. Roos, Bemerkungen zu einer griechischen Inschrift 
aus Susa. This inscription discovered during the French excavations at Susa was 
edited by F. Cumont for the Académie des Inscriptions and is included as no. 1 in 
vol. vii of Suppl. Epigr. Graec. It contains a letter from Artabanus III of Parthia to 
the town of Susa, still called by its Greek inhabitants DeAcixera 7 mpds to EvAaiy, 
informing the authorities that the election of one Hestiaeus by the popular assembly 
to the Treasurership, although technically invalid, was to be maintained. The date 
is A.D, 21. The stone has been damaged; the last letters in each line are wanting. 
R. proposes a number of restorations which he considers to be free from the objec- 
tions to which Cumont’s emendations of the passages in question are liable. 
W. I. W. Koster, Epistolae a Peerlkampio scriptae adque eum datae, publishes the 
correspondence between Peerlkamp and Ejichstadt with some account of the latter. 
The letters belong to the decade 1837-47 and are chiefly concerned with ves Hovatianae. 
H. Wagenvoort on Verg. Catal. X. 22, where Sabinus, an ex-mule driver, has dedi- 
cated to the gods paterna lova proximumque pectinem, defending ‘proximumque’, explains 
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it as the last tin use; combs wear out more easily than reins. C. Brakman contributes 
Adnotatiunculae ad Fabulas Atellanas, also notes on D. Laberius. W. Wiersma, The 
Seven Sages and the Prize of Wisdom, accounts for the various forms in which the tale 
appears: (1) There were two old Milesian tales about a Prize of Wisdom passed on to 
each of the Seven Sages in turn and finally returned to Thales, to whom it had been 
offered first. (2) Another tale originating at Priene tells how Bias refused the prize, 
knowing Apollo alone is wise. (3) The Milesian tale of the tripod was remodelled 
(probably at Athens) and the moral of the story of Bias was combined with it. This 
version says nothing of the tripod returning to Thales. (4) The two old versions are 
conflated, The new form is known to us only from very late authors. The tripod 
has passed round and is offered to Thales for the second time, whereupon at last it 
occurs to him that it should be given to Apollo. S. Peppink, De Sophoclis Codice 
Vaticano 1332, gives an account of this thirteenth-century MS which contains, he 
believes, traces of a different recension, both of text and scholia, from the Laurentian. 
P. further has a note Versus Menandvi e codice Vat. 1332 suppletus. It runs éerignv 
pev obv KAaiovo’ 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung. X. 3, 4, 5. 

(4) B. Schweitzer, Die Darstellung des Seelischen in der griechischen Kunst (with four 
plates). Discusses the representation of emotion especially in archaic and classical 
sculpture and painting. 


Philologus. LXXXIX. (N.F. XLIII.) 2. 1934. 

A. Rehm, Ueber die sizilischen Biichey des Thukydides. Discusses possible omis- 
sions and interpolations in, and date (or dates) of composition of, Thuc.’s account of 
the S. expedition. Examines topography of Syracuse and position of its fortifications, 
etc. H. Steiger, Die Groteske und Burleske bei Aristophanes. Differentiates between 
grotesque (=phantastic) and burlesque (=parody, etc.). A. treats his subject 
matter now as one, now as the other: e.g. Heracles burlesqued in Av.; treated 
grotesquely in Ram. Examines first five plays pointing out burlesque and grotesque 
strata (to be continued). R. Herzog, Ein vergesseney Menanderprolog. Reconstitutes a 
papyrus fragment first published by Weil (Mon. grec. i, pp. 25-8) and regards it as by 
Menander, possibly from the “YrepBoAcpuios. Ph. Merlan, Bettradge zur Geschichte des 
antiken Platontsmus (Fortsetzung und Schluss). Examines definitions of the World-Soul 
given by various Neo-Platonists. Their existence points to a mass of traditional 
Platonic teaching outside P.’s actual writings. F. Minzer, Esme Probe rhodischer 
Beredsamkeit in lateinischer Fassung? Suggests that the example of brevitas cited by 
the Auct. ad Herenn. (iv. 68 Lemnum . . . Abydi) refers to Philip V of Macedon 
and is a translation of part of a speech made at Athens by some Rhodian orator 
soliciting Athens’ help against Philip. J. Schnetz, Newe Bettrige zur Evklirung und 
Kritik dey vavennatischen Kosmographie (Fortsetzung und Schluss). (1) Offers textual 
emendations in bks. 3-5. (2) Concludes that the Rav.’s observation centre (? Ravenna) 
was not depicted as the centre of the map. Urges the importance of this fact in any 
future attempts at reconstruction. 

MIszELLEN.—W. Theiler, Zuy Entstehungsgeschichte von Aristoteles Politth, A 
criticism of W. Siegfried’s similarly entitled article in Philol. LXXXVIII. 4. Th. 
thinks that those parts of A which form the continuation of I° are subsequent 
additions, L. Deubner, Zum Moselgedicht von Ausonius. Combats the view expressed 
by Fr. Marx (Rhein. Mus., 1931, pp. 368 et sqq.) that the Mosella lacks finish. A. 
shows great care and skill in linking up his various themes. H. Fuchs, Nachlese im 
Pseudolus. (1) The similarity between 1. 547 and 1. 559 does not, as Leo supposed, 
suggest patchwork. Plautus writes so intentionally for emphasis. (2) ll. 38, 9 refer 
to 1. 35, and the whole passage is a unity. 
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Revue de Philologie. LIX. 4. (October, 1933.) 

Ch. Picard, Le Cémnotaphe de Midéa et les ‘Colosses’ de Ménélas, ad Aeschyl. 
Agamemn,, v. 414 sqq. The thirteenth-century tomb at Midea which contained no 
body but two long stones roughly shaped to human form is to be compared with the 
Cyrenaic law enjoining the making of xoAoowoi to represent the absent dead (cf. Revue 
de philologie LVIII, 1932, pp. 118-135). So Aeschylus represents Menelausas having 
koXoovot made to represent the absent Helen; and Laodamia had an image of 
Protesilaus, dead at Troy (Eur. frag. 655). M.de Corte, Etudes suv les manuscrits du 
Traité de l’Ame d’Arvistote (concluded), adds details and corrections to Foerster’s 
reports of Vaticani 266, 1026, Ambrosianus H. 50 sup., Parisinus 2034. L. Laurand, 
Le Cicévon du ‘ Cabinet de France,’ explains an involved error by which an engraving, 
which is in fact of the ‘ Capitoline Cicero,’ is said to be a bust in the Cabinet de 
France, which does not possess any portrait of Cicero, L. Laurand, Encove les 
‘ Lagomarsiniani,’ adds various details to an earlier article in Revue des Etudes latines, 
V, 1927. W. Seston, Les vétévans sans diplémes des légions romaines, discusses Pap. Soc. 
It. 1026, a copy of a document (set up, as he argues, in Alexandria) by which the 
legatus of Judaea secured the privileges of Roman citizenship for 22 veterans of 
legio X Fretensis. Veterani ex legionibus instrumentum accipere non solent says the legatus ; 
but these men were in a peculiar position. An Egyptian was not allowed to enlist 
in a legion; if he did and on discharge claimed Roman citizenship, it was refused 
and he was fined into the bargain. These veterans had enlisted in the fleet of 
Misenum and been transferred by special favour to a legion. S. argues that overpavoi 
xwpis xaXdxov are simply legionary veterans; their offspring do not inherit their 
citizenship because it was the tradition to discourage marriage in the legions. The 
citizenship granted to auxiliaries becomes more and more frequently uninheritable 
under the Antonines, their treatment being brought into line with that of the 
legionaries. 


LX. 1. (January, 1934.) 

G. de Plinval, Recherches sur l’euvve littévaive de Pélage, argues on the evidence 
of similarities of style and matter for the ascription to Pelagius of several works 
anonymous or ascribed to others, viz. : Paty. Lat. 30, XXXII. 239-242 ; 30, XXXIII. 
242-245; 17, 579-598; 30, IV. 55-60; 30, VII. 105-116; 30, XIII. 163-175; 40, 1031- 
1046; 30, XLI. 282-288; 30, II. 45-50; 30, XIX. 188-210; 22, 1204-1212; 30, III. 
50-55; 45, 1716 and 48, 488-491 ; Caspari, Briefe usw. 25-67, 67-113, 122-187, 14-21, 
114-119. Healso regards the Liber de induvatione cordis Phavaonts as an unrevised 
work by Pelagius, but rejects several other writings associated by tradition or 
thought with those he accepts. L. Robert, Dzodore, XIV, 84: Tiovs is to be 
corrected, not to Tniovs, but to the geographically suitable TyAiovs ; Athenian tribute- 
lists, coins, and an inscription show Telos not to have come under Rhodian domina- 
tion till after the middle of the third century. A. Graur, Notes sur quelques gloses 
latines, offers suggestions on the words connum, crianosson, epyppia, mullitiones, offula, 
sappus, sulsunt (C.G.L. V, 13, 28; 352, 29; 65, 4; 605, 1; 125, 35; III, 418, 65; 
V, 393, 24). KR. Flacelitre, Plutarque, de Pythiae Oraculis, 409 a-c, argues that the 
kaOnyenwv is Hadrian and Theon a mask for Plutarch. Notes et Discussions: 
A. Ernout reviews Albrecht von Blumenthal, Die tguvinischen Tafeln, with scepticism. 
E. Cavaignac, Le Cens romain aux 3¢ et 2¢ siécles avant ].-C., accepting the results 
of H. Mattingly, /.R.S. 1929, pp. 19 ff., correlates the property-qualifications of 
Livy XXIV, 11 with the distribution of centuries ascribed by Cicero, de Rep. II, 22, 
to the time of Scipio Aemilianus; the so-called Servian scale and distribution he 
attributes to the middle of the third century. He then attempts to estimate the 
number of citizens in each class at various dates. 
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LX. 2. (April, 1934.) 

H. Bornecque, Le fagon de désigner les figures de rhétovique dans la Rhétorique 
a Hérennius e¢ dans les ouvrages de vhétovique de Cicévon, lists the words and phrases 
used and shows that, whereas the auctor ad Herennium usually represents Greek 
abstracts by Latin abstracts formed by translation of the elements of the Greek word 
(type translatio), Cicero invents Latin abstracts with greater freedom and shows a 
strong tendency to replace abstracts by periphrases, especially in the late Ovator. 
Both authors differ from their successors in eschewing transliterations of Greek 
words. R. Texier, Aphrodite Ainéias a4 Leucade, supports the view that the divinity 
on the Leucadian coinage of 167 B.c. is Aphrodite Aeneas; he supposes her to be a 
pre-Hellenic deity of the region who had been identified with Aphrodite; she was 
brought into prominence at this date and connected with the Trojan Aeneas for 
reasons of pro-Roman politics. D, van Berchem, Note sur les diplomes honovifiques du 
IVe siecle a propos de la Table de patronat de Timgad: with the growing absolutism of 
the emperor there was nothing for the fatvonus of a town to do; the title became 
purely honorific. G. Dalmeyda, Henri Estienne et Longus, develops Mme. Hulubei’s 
discovery that Estienne imitates in his Latin poems the then unknown chapters of 
Longus preserved in the Laurentian MS. It is not clear whether he knew this 
MS. or some other ; there is no sign of variant readings. Estienne’s bad faith is on 
a par with that he displayed a year earlier over ‘ Anacreon.’ 


Rivista di Filologia. N.S. XI (1933), 4. 

E. Bignone, L’ AEIPYE® nella teologia epicurea (A propostio del Pap. ercol. 1055). 
The author elucidates col. 21 (18, Scott), 5 ff. of this text (Demetrius Lacon) by 
reading decpvés (meaning ‘ continuously renewing itself,’ or the like) for the mysterious 
Sipves. The argument then becomes clear, and the sense of dvripporai is revealed. 
This throws light on the atomic theory of decay, and also removes difficulties in 
various Epicurean references to the nature of the gods. B. also offers an interpreta- 
tion of col.g(=6). A. Rostagni, Ancora sulla scuola dt Sivone e sull’ ambiente epicureo 
di Napolt. Cicero (de fin. II, 119 and ad fam. VI, 11, 2) provides no evidence that 
Siron was in Rome from 50 to 45 B.c. Besides the banker Vestorius, his circle 
included Trebianus, the younger L. Torquatus, praetor of 49 B.c., and A. Torquatus. 
The three last were all Republicans, and the suggestion that their philosophy was 
not unconnected with their political views is supported by what we know of the 
attitude of Philodemus, as well as by the Epicureanism of Cassius, Messalla 
Corvinus, Vergil and Horace. C. Gallavotti, Per tl nuovo Sofrone. The writer prints 
the text published in Studi ital. di filol. class., N.S. X, and adds a considerable 
commentary. He then discusses the cursus at length, and goes on to some remarks 
on the scene and subject of the mime. A. Momigliano, L’ Europa come concetto politico 
presso Isocvate e glt Isocrvate:. In the fifth century the distinction between Europe and 
Asia was still mainly geographical. The opposition was emphasized by the Peace 
of Antalcidas, and it became as sharp as that between Greek and Barbarian. In 
Isocrates Europe is a vague expression, but it covers more than Greece. M. traces 
its use in Helena, Panegyricus and Philppus, finding that as Philip grows more 
prominent Europe becomes a wider area, because the main strength of Philip lay 
outside Greece proper. To the suggestion of Isocrates that Philip should attack 
Asia, Theopompus replied in his own Philippus that P. had better use his resources 
to build up a larger power in Europe. The whole debate was made meaningless by 
Alexander. M. Guarducci, Intorno alla decima dei Cretest. I.G.R.R.1, 1010 is brought 
into connection with the discussion of an inscription from Gortyn published by the 
writer in Rivista, N.S. VIII, 483 ff. She adds some remarks on the decline of the 
syssitia in Hellenistic and Roman times. A. Solari, Strategia nella lotta tra Procopto 
e Valente. A description of military events from September a.p. 365 to May a.p. 366. 
Recensioni. Note bibliogvafiche. Cronache e commenti. Pubblicaztont ricevute. 
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